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Journal of English and Foreian * Witerature, Science, and the fFine Quts. 


No. 880. 





LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1844. Fou ‘ENCE 
omer tA tong fia.) 
a 
the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly number e reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. —Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
Fororthe Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai Malaquais. Paris. or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France, 


and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. ‘Qs, the year. 


To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The 
ANNU AL EXAMINATION for the DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF ARTS is appointed to commence on MON- 
oY. the 7th of OCTOBER. 
Certificates must be sent to the Registrar fourteen days pre- 
viously. By order of the Senate 
Somerset Flouse, R. W. ROTHM AN, Registrar. 
__ Au. 31,1844. a 
T7 ING'S COLLEGE, | i “London._SCHOOL.— 
In obedience to Her Majesty's gracions Command, he 
FenPENING of the SC Hoot, is POSTPONED to TUESDA 
the ath instant; when new is ee ot be sdunteed, 
_Sept. 5 5, 1S4t. . JE ».D. Principal. 


AEG 
ING'S C OLLEGE, —— GENERAL 
INSTRUCTION in the APPLIED SCIENCES.—The 
(LASSES in this Department (the object of which is to provide 
a thoroughly practical education for those who are afterwards 
to be engaged in the business pursuits of active life.) will OPEN 
on TUESDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER next 
This Department provides also (in addition to the general 
course) a complet esystein of Elementary Instructian in Engi- 
peering and Architecture. 
Detailed information may be wwhtajeed of the Secretary. 








July 31, 1S4t. __R. W. JELF. D.D. Principal. 
Kase COLLEGE, ae. MEDICAL 
EPARTMENT. 1844-45. — The SESSION 


TER 
wal COMMENCE on TUESDAY, the Ly of OCTOBER 
pert, at 2o'clock, P. Me, With an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
erProfessor ROYLE,. 
DESCRIPTIVE. and SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


tridze 
paYsIOLOGY, oR }ENE RAL and MORBID ANATOMY..R. B. 
‘odd, 
peactical ina TOMY..M r. J. Simon and Mr. W. Bowman, 
Pr ae 


CHEMI Daniel, D).C.L. F.R.S..and ag Miller. 
MATARIA Ni NbibIca and THERAPEUTIC. F. Royle, 


a ad Beds, M.D._F, B. 3. 
RGERY illiam Fergusson, F.R.S.B. 
WOWITERY. a DISE 12 ed W OMEN and CHILDREN.. 
Arthur Farre, M.D. F.t 
SUM wen COURSES. 

BOTANY..Edward Forbes, F.L.S. 
COMPARATIVE ANATC OM iY T. be hymer Jones, F.R.S 
FORENSIC MEDICINE. . Gu M. 
CHEMICAL MANIPUL STON Ds. W. A. Miller. 

KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 

The Hospital is visited daily at half-past 1 o'clock, and Clinical 
Lectures are given every week by Dr. Budd and Dr. Todd, and 
by Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Partridge. 

The Physicians’ Assistant and ‘Ciinical Clerks, the House 
Surgeon, and Dressers, are selected by examination from the 
Students of the Hospital. 

Alimited number of Students may be accommodated with 
rooms in the College, and some of the Professors receive Stu- 
dents into their houses. 

ptarther information may be obtained reg application to 
yi Oy Medical Department, J Forbes Royle, M.I 
R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. _ 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.— 
| ‘The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUES- 
DAY, the Ist of Cueee er. 
Bee Addison and Dr. Babington. 


-Richard Par- 














ME A..Dr. Addison and Dr. G. 

NATOMY ‘and Pv! OLOGY..Mr. EB. Cock and mie. Hilton. 
Stree STURE and DISE ete Rd the bg TH. a acl . Bell. 
DEMONSTRATORS. Me. J. tand Mr. Pola 

SURGERY = Seat TTALMIC: SURGERY..Mr , and 


Bird. 


Mr. 5. Co 
MIDW ERY. “Dr Ashwell, Dy, Lever, and Dr. Oldham. 
MORRID AMA MY..Mr. T. W. King =< Mr. Hilton. 
ae tah ee ir. A. Aikin A Mr. A. Taylor. 


PANY.. Johnson and Dr. G. Bird. 
MEDICA cM isp UDENCE.. Mr. A, — 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY..Dr. Gall. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY..Rev. F. D. Mar 
CLINICAL LECTURES and INSTRU c TONS will be given 
on Medical, Surgical, Ophthalmic and Obstetric Cases, by the 
hvsicians and Surgeons. 
Gull will continne to examine Students. 
Pupils will be permitted to attend the Eye Infirmary and the 
tetric © harity, and will also have the use of the Museums, 
{antemical 3 Model Room, Library, Reading Room, and Botanic 


ee particulars, apply to Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to the Hos- 


ARTILLERY A APPOINTMENTS for INDIA. 
—A GENTLEMAN engaged in the tuition of Candidates 
for the above appointments, having a few spare hours daily 
Would undertake to PREPARE carefully TWO or THREE 
ey .—Direct, post paid, to L. M., Bell & Wood's, 186, 

ree 


HE PILG RIM'S PROGRESS.—Now ready, 
the New Edition, otned SoG, GODWIN, Esq. F.R.S.. and 
Lewis POCOCK, Esq. Honorary Secretaries of the 
ART-UNION OF LONDON Ae abells ished with 21 Designs in 
slots? _ > numerous Woodcuts, from Desigus by H. C. 
” he: handsome oblong folio volume, especially adapted 
Pa the Teception of the Art-Union Outlines, thus presenting 
torether an nuiform series of FORTY-THREE plates, illustrating, 
independently of the woodcuts, nearly every page of Bunyan's 
calatrated dream.""—Sun. 
M. Holloway. 25, Bedfordestreet, Covent-carden. 


ERMIUNGLITTSERTRY.aNBCLERG Y OF ENGLAND. 
STAINED GLASS. 
ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
HE Subscribers, whose Specimens of Painted 
i Glass and Designs fer the Windows of the New Houses of 
‘arliament have received the special cupqehesien, of the Royal 
« mission. (they beinz the first nam» the Report of the 
Sonmittee, .) are prepared to furnish DE SIGNS adapted to every 
Yle of Ecclesiastic or Domestic Architeeture, and to execute 
to any extent within the shortest possiote | period. 
BALLAN 


1d, Hanover-street, Edinburgh, 

















__ BY AUTHORITY OF PARLIAMENT. 
RS. PARKES’'S GREAT DRAWING for 


the BOWYER Co. LECTION of PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS. and ILLUSTRATED WORKS, value 42,000 
guineas, divided into 2.100 parts, for 14 000 subscribers. Every 


sev enth securing a prize. Price of each ticket, one guinea, the 
subscriber receiving a print of the value of his subscription in 
addition to his chance for the prizes, which will positively be 
drawn for on September 30, 1844. 

Tickets, with Engravings, may be bad of Mrs. Parkes, at the 
Bowyer Gallery, 22, Golden-square, where the prizes are exhi- 
bited gratis, and where the public are invited to come and inspect 


the collection. 
FOR THE AD- 


Bruny ASSOCIATION 
CEMENT OF SCIENCE.—THE FOURTEEN’ ai 
ha otne BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVA 





MENT of =NCE will commence in cask. on THURSDAY 
MORNING, the 26th of SEPTE wx Ri 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R. 3° » Gonenel Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 


gales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Mr. HE wey SOUTHGATE, LA ay Rooms, 22. Finch cteeet, 
on NDAY. September 1 d following dav. at 
MISCELLANEOUS. “COLLECTION of 
BOOKS in various Departments f ‘Literatare, including 
a great variety of Modern Standard Work 


Mr. JAMES TAYLOR will SELL Wy AUCTION. at the Old 
17th September, 


Ship Ball Room,  SRIGH TON, on TU 
1844, Vv lL o'cloe 
VALU ABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
Ancient and Modern—a small Collection of fine Pictures 
by the Old Masters—Old Prints, framed and glazed—Pianoforte 
by Broadwood— sehegeny Bagatelle Board—Reflecting Tele- 
scope—Old China, &c. 
May be viewed the day | previous and on the morning of Sale. 
Catalogues may be obtained, on the Saturday previons, at the 
place of Sale ; and of the Auctioneer, 71, King's-road, Brighton. 











13, Great Marlboroughb-street 


URKES HISTORY | of the LANDED 
GEN 








The publication of Mr. URKE iS *GENRALOGICAL AND 
now drawing near its conclusion, it is particularly requested 
that all Communications intended for the work may be sent 
ensure their appearance in proper alphabetical order, 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 12. Great Marlborough-street. t. 

TO FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
HWURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES- 
pecatar advantages to Subscribers :— 
. A lower scale subscription than similar establishments 
ery department. 
Cat ra and Box provide? 2 
tions 

. The exchange of COU =yev SUBSCRIBERS’ supplies within 

A ~ ‘ount of 10 per cent. “irom the CATALOGUE of DU PLI- 
ATES, already in many instances marked at less than 


HERALDIC DICTION CRY OF THE LANDED GENTRY’ 
without delay to J. Bu RKE, Esq. 89, Sloane-street, in order to 
C 
STREET, 

z whe. most extensive supply of NEW PUBLICATIONS in 
ri A Weekly supply of New PRENCH and GERMAN Publica- 

24 hours of their receip 

po -third the published prices. 


TERMS :— 

The Year en. 3 3 0 o« 44 0 « 5 5 0 or 1010 0 
Half-Year .... he . a 4 ~ - 330 or 660 
Quarter . 313.6 





CAVENDISH-SQUARE, offers the following | 


SUSSEX.—GLYNDF VICARAGE, NEAR LEWES. 
A VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF BOOKS 
AND EFFECTS. 


AUCTION. by VERRALL & SON, on the 
SSMEEDAT, September 11, and 2 following 
days, at Il o'c 


ta al “ 
HE GENU INE HOUSEHOLD FURNI.- 
TURE, Linen. China, Glass—a well-selected LIBRARY 
of upwards of 2500 Volumes of Books—a valuable Veteveeoe by 
Dolland, on clawed stand—a neat Four-wheel Pheton, &c. &c. 
belonging to the Rev. William Rose, lately deceased, at Glynde 
Vicarage, two miles from Lewes. 
May be viewed one day, prior, and printed Catalogues now 
had. at 6d. each, at Mr. Shanks’, Durham-yard, West Smith- 
field; and of the Auctioneers, Lewes. Sussex. 


BWook-Sale at Werlin. 


Early in OCTOBER will be SOLD by AUCTION, at BERLIN, 
the FIRST DIVISION of the CELEBRATED LIBRARY of 
DIRECTOR W. A. BLENZ 4 
Containing the Bibles (commencing with Mentel’ 's Bible, 1466)— 
The € German Literature (Theuerdank, Reinecke Voss, 
Eulenspiegel, &c. in rare editions, many on vellum)—Hymno- 
logy—Old Chap-books and Almanacks—Collections of Proverbs 


To be SOLD Xt 
Premises, on V 





| —the Poets of the 16th and 17th Centuries—Missals—MSS. on 


- 1 116 0 or | 
GRATIS and “pos” r ry REE. Hints to Secretaries of Reading | 


Soc ieties, and if Jatalogue of Library Duplicates. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An 
ARCHITEC ar f qptonstocty engaged in public works. re- 
quires an OUT-L rR AR Lig ¥ er of respectability 
and good Bis ng Te bas CY also for a YOUNG 
MAN desiring a aoe raul be taken without 
a premium if an expert draughtsman.—Address (free) to A. R., 
Taylor's Architectural Library, Wellington-street. Strand. 


HE SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY being about to REMOVE to their New Offices, 

No. 27, CORNHILL, at Michaelmas next, the LEASE of the 
oigine PREMISES, No. 449, WEST STRAND, is to be DIS- 
POSED OF.—For particulars oe of the Secretary, West 
heer ; or aoa a paziey, Esq. aes 29, Soho-square. 


EN ELIZAB 

oO BE SOLb. 1 PRIVATE CONTRACT, 
the ORIGINAL MINIATU RE of QUEEN ELIZABETH, 

painted by ISAAC OLIVER, about the year 1560, »nd the only 

one for which sbe ever sat: formerly in the Collection of 

Colonel Jobnes, of Hafod.—The Proprietor’s address may be 

obtained at No. 53, Chester-square. 


REL. LITH. LINN. IMP.—Messrs. REEveE, 
Brothers, beg respec Mfally to inform the scientific public, 

that all Figures. general and anatomical, of Plants and Animals, 
Geological Maps, Plans, &c. marked with the ahove imprint, 
are printed at the Linnzan Lithographic Press, King William- 
street, Strand; where every attention is given to the accuracy 
and economy of Natural History and otherscientific Iustration, 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
and Commisst0N Mercnants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 
at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Paintings, Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Articles of Taste or Virtd, Fancy Goods, &c. 
gency for any description of Manufactured cide oy ‘solicited. 
Coneiquenents of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 
solicited. 
_ The most satisfactory references can he obtained on applica- 
oie. Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Cuvent- 
garden 


INERAL SPA of BATH.—The celebrated 
Hot Mineral Waters of Bath present a most valuable 
remedy in all rheumatic, gouty, paralytic, and chronic affec- 
tions ; in contractions and lame ness arising from the above dis- 
orders; in sprains. or other local injuries; in all cutaneous dis- 
eases ; bili ary and glandular obstructions, and uterine affections, 
as well as in complaints referable to the female constitution; 
they are also most beneficial in hypochondriacal and hysterical 
affections, and in general disordered health, with impaired di- 
gestive powers. The most eminent physicians and surgeons, 
including Sir James Clark. Dr. eceek Sir Alexander Crichton, 
Sir James Johnson, Dr. Granvill: Dr. Chambers, Dr. pariow. 
Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Guthrie, &c, &c., 
have testified to the highly valuable curative properties of F vie 
mineral waters, which is further evidenced by the larze and 





























increasing number of invalids who annually resort with such | 


signal benefit to these mineral springs. 

The Baths and Pump-Rooms are unquestionably the most 
elegant and complete in Europe, and have been recently fitted- 
up and refurnished with every possible comfort and accommo- 

ation. 

Bath is now reached from Londoa (vid Great Western Rail- 
way) in four hours, from Exeter in three hours and a half, and 
is admirably suited for the residence of the invalid, combining 
all the refined amusements and recreations of the metropolis 
~ the pure air and invigorating breezes of the country. 

ssrs. Green and Simms, Lessees of the Establishment of 
Pump-looms and Baths, of whom information may be obtained 








| SHooTinG FLyING simplified. 
| kinds of Game, 


"Catalogues, price 2s., may be had of 
Williams & PNoryate- 
Foreign Boolifelierg. 


4, HENRI ETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


Now ready, i inl vol. feap. 8vo. 
A ® PARAPHRASE, in Verse, on the Ist, 2nd, 
d ard CHAPTERS of GENES, With a Poem *To 
the Monsoon" in India; a Dialog 
By 8c RIBBLER, 
Battle: W. F. Ticehurst, Printer. 1s 


1844, 

NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
Published this day. in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
HE SETTLERS in CANADA. on™ tten for 

Young People. By CAPT. MARRYAT, C. 
the same Author, recently published, 
Masterman Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 

3 vols. feap. 8vo. with numerous I)lustrations, 225. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 














Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 Wi post 8vo. 
ARSONS AND WI Do Ow s. 
By the Author of ‘ Peter Prigzins. 

“ Those who es read the former oh tae vod the author 
of * Parsons and Widows,’ will be prepared for the rich treat 
which is supplied by his present work. The delineations of cha- 
racter with which it abounds, and the incidents, evidently de- 
rived from facts—fiction could not speak to the heart as these 
do—render the narratives of the several clergymen who are sup- 
posed to give the strange eventful histories of their any ton 
through life, replete with varied interest. Certain downy 
tors and vemegee rectors also come in for a fair share ofridicule 
and reproof. The W dows are hit off to perfection, and are sure 
to please everyone,”’—Giobe. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


This day is poblisbed. | in small 8vo. with a Coloured Geological 
ap and 10 Plates. price 6s. hound in cloth, 


UIDE to the GEOLOGY of SCOTLAND ; 
containing an Account of the Character, Distribution, 
and more interesting FOES 1 1c0) Rocks and Minerals. 





L, 
Author of a ‘ Catechism vot Geology,’ * Eseaye on the Geology of 
eebles and Roxburgh,’ 

*,* This Work presents a detailed View of ‘Scottish Geology, 
and is intended to aid the investigations not only of Students 
and Travellers, but also of the Miner, Engineer, iculturist, 
and others interested in the Mineral Structure and Resources 


of the Country. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edi hall & Co. London. 


h 





h ; Simpkin, Mar: 
a we ‘Ss SHOOTER’S a meng 
is day is published. 12mo. price 4s. cloth 


HE SHOOTER'S PRECEPTOR ; containin 

Practical Instructions in the Choice, Breaking. « 
Management of the Dogs used in Shooting, with Engrav' 
The use of the Fowling-piece fully considered. The advan- 
tages of the Patent Wire Cartridge pointed out. The Art of 
rief Disquisitions on tbe various 
The Scottish and the English Lam | d 
Wi p Fowt SHootinc. Remarks on the Game and the Shoot- 
ing of the North of Eorope, th the eat fe and America. 


Author of* The aa rectory,’ &c. &c. 
London ; Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row, 
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WORKS 


Printed for TAYLOR § WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


New Work by Professor Liebig. 
Next week will be ready, in fcap. 8vo. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS on CHEMISTRY. 
Second Series. The PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES and 
GENERAL LAWS of the SCIENCE. By JUSTUS LIK- 
BIG, M.D.. Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Giessen. Edited from the Lancet by John Gardner, M.D. 





New Work on Agricultural Chemistry. 


Next week will be published, in post 8vo., 


LECTURES to FARMERS on AGRICULTU- 
RAL CHEMISTRY. By ALEXANDER PETZHOLDT. 





Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry. 
Third Edition, with large Additions snd very numerous alter- 


ations, 10s. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY IN ITS APPLICATIONS to 
AGRICULTURE and PHYSIOLOGY. By JUSTUS LIE- 
BIG, M.D., Ph. D. F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Giessen. Edited. from the Manuscript of the 
Author, by Lyon Playfair, Ph. D. 

“A book infinitely superior to its predecessors, and to a very 
considerable extent unlike them,”’—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





Liebig’s Animal Chemistry. 


Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth, 


ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, or Chemistry in its Ap- 
lications to Physiology and Pathology. By JUSTUS LIE- 
Bic. M.D., Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Giessen. Edited, from the Author's Manuscript, by Wil- 
liam Gregory, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, s i 
“While we bave given but a very imperfect sketch of this 
original and profound work, we have endeavoured to convey to 
the reader some notion of the rich store of interesting matter 
which it contains, The chemist, the physiologist, the medical 
man, and the agriculturist, will all find in this volume many 
new ideas and many useful practical remarks. It is the first 
specimen of what modern Organic by = oy | is capable of 
doing for Physiology ; and we have no doubt that from its ap- 
pearance, Physiology will date a new era in her advance.""— 
Quarteriy Review, No. 129. 





Liebig’s Chemical Letters, First Series. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS on CHEMISTRY, and 
its RELATIONS to COMMERCE, PHYSIOLOGY, and 
AGRICULTURE. By JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D., Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. Edited by John 
Gardner, M.D., Member of the Chemical Society. __ 

“ That the public will discover its merits, and that it will find 
its way into the drawing-room as well as the library, and be 
equally prized by the advanced man of science and the student, 
we venture to say is certain; and it must increase the respect 
entertained for Chemistry wherever it is read."’"—Chemical Gaz. 


Chemistry applied to the Arts. 
Now ready, Vol. II., price 13s, of 


PARNELL’S APPLIED CHEMISTRY, in 
MANUFACTURES, ARTS, and DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
Contents:—Glass. Starch, Tanning, Caontchouc, Borax,and the 
Boracic Lagoons, Soap, Sulphur, and Sulphuric Acid, Soda. 
Lately published, 


PARNELL’S APPLIED CHEMISTRY, Vol. I. 
price 13s. 
Conten's:—Preliminary Observations, Gas Illumination, Pre- 
servation of Wood, Dyeing, and Calico Printing. 





Turner’s Chemistry, by Professors Liebig 
and Gregory. 
One thick volume 8vo. 1/. 8s. cloth, 


TURNER'S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, 
Seventh Edition. Edited by JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D. Ph.D. 
F.R.S. &c., Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Giessen; and WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D. Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 





The Steam-Engine, Steam Navigation, and 
Railways. 


One volume 8vo. with 167 Engravings on Wood, 


THE STEAM-ENGINE EXPLAINED and 
ILLUSTRATED, with an account of its Invention and Pro- 
gressive Improvement, and its Application to Navigation and 
Railways, including also a Memoir of Watt. By Dr. LARD- 
NER. Seventh edition, with a portrait of Watt. 

Contents:—Preliminary Matter—Engines of Savery and New- 
comen—Early Career and Discoveries of James Watt—Exposi- 
tion of Physical Principles— Further Discoveries of Watt — 
Watt’s Engines—Double Acting Engine—Boilers and Furnaces 
—Life of Watt. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES ON RAILWAYS. 

High-pressure Engines—Effects of Railway Transport—His- 
tory of the Locomotive Engine—Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway — Experimental Trial—Progressive Improvement of 
Locomotive Engines—Detailed Description of the most improved 
Locomotive Engines—Dr. Lardner’s Experiments on the Great 
Western Railway—Methods of Surmounting Steep Inclinations. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES ON TURNPIKE ROADS. 
_Railways and Stone Roads compared—Gurney’s Steam Car- 
riage—Two methods of applying Locomotive Engines upon 
roads—H k's Steam Carriage. 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Form and arrangement of Marine Engines—Common Paddle- 
wheel—Improved Efficiency of Marine Engines—iron Steam 
Vessels—Steam Navigation to India. 

AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Steam Navigation first established in America—The Hudson 
navigated by Steam —Extension and Improvement of River 
Navigation—American Stoamere—Ditterence between them and 


3. 








Go 
by 
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NEW WoRES 
PRINTED FOR 
LonemaNn, Brown, Green, AND LoNGMANS. 


1. The Settlers in Canada. 


Written for Young People. By CAPT. MARRYAT, C.B., 
Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ &c. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 12s. 


By the same Author, 


Masterman Ready; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 


3 vols. feap. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 22s, 6d. 


2. The Vale of the Towey; 


Or, Sketches in South Wales. By ANNE BEALE. Post oe. 
10s. 6d. 
“ Miss Beale has been sojourning in the Vale of the Towey, 
and has thrown her enjoyment of its scenery, and her ob. 
servations on the manners of its rustic population, into the 
form of a series of sketches. hese become connected 
together as the hook proceeds, by means of the characters, 
incidents, and fortunes involved in arural love-match. The 
great merit of her book is its truth; which leaves a strong 
impression upon the reader's mind.""—Spectator. 


Instructions to Young Sportsmen, 

In all that relates to GUNS and SHOOTING. By Lieut.- 
Col. P. HAWKER. 9th Edition, corrected, enlarged, and 
improved. 8vo. with 8 Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and 
Branston, from Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c., 21s. 

_** We have so often spoken favourably of preceding edi- 
tions of this popular work, that we need only notice the 
opportune publication of the Nintu, which bas just made 
its appearance; and which brings every branch of sporting, 
in relation to the field and gun, down tothe present time; 
giving interesting notes of whatever has been done in the 
way of change and improvement."’"—Literary Gazette. 


An Encyclopedia of Domestic 


Economy. 
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REVIEWS 


Fathen, or Traces of Travel brought home from 
the East. Olivier. 

A free and easy book with a hard title, signify- 
ing “ from the early dawn,” or “from the 
fast.” The author seeks rather to give the 
statement of his impressions, than a strict ac- 
count of the pee visited; and to estimate 
things not by t eir general relative importance, 
but by the degree in which, whether by dispo- 
sition or accident, they interested himself. Here, 
then, we have a companion, not a teacher; and 
an agreeable fellow-traveller he is; one from 
whom we shall not hastily or willingly part. 
The kind of amusement obtainable from this 
book may be judged of by the following clever 
scene :— 

“Jn the Ottoman dominions there is scarcely any 
hereditary influence except that which belongs to 
the family of the Sultan, and wealth, too, is a highly 
volatile blessing, not easily transmitted to the de- 
scendants of the owner. From these causes it results, 
that the people standing in the place of nobles and 
gentry, are official personages, and though many 
(indeed the greater number) of these potentates are 
humbly born and bred, you will seldom, I think, 
find them wanting in that polished smoothness of 
manner, and those well undulating tones which be- 
long to the best Osmanlees. The truth is, that most 
of the men in authority have risen from their humble 
stations by the arts of the courtier, and they pre- 
serve in their high estate, those gentle powers of fas- 
cination to which they owe their success. Yet un- 
less you can contrive to learn a little of the language, 
you will be rather bored by your visits of ceremony ; 
the intervention of the interpreter, or Dragoman as 
he is called, is fatal to the spirit of conversation. I 
think I should mislead you, if I were to attempt to 
give the substance of any particular conversation 
with Orientals. A traveller may write and say that, 
‘the Pasha of So and So was particularly interested 
in the vast progress which has been made in the 
application of steam, and appeared to understand 
the structure of our machinery—that he remarked 
upon the gigantic results of our manufacturing in- 
dustry—showed that he possessed considerable know- 
ledge of our Indian affairs, and of the constitution 
of the Company, and expressed a lively admiration 
of the many sterling qualities for which the people 
of England are distinguished.’ But the heap of 
common-places thus quietly attributed to the Pasha, 
= been founded perhaps on some such talking 
as this: — 

“Pasha.—The Englishman is welcome ; most 
blessed among hours is this, the hour of his coming. 

“Dragoman (to the Traveller.)—The Pasha pays 
you his compliments. ° 

“Traveller.—Give him my best compliments in 
return, and say I’m delighted to have the honour of 
seeing him. 

“Dragoman (to the Pasha.)—His Lordship, this 
Englishman, Lord of London, Scorner of Ireland, 
Suppressor of France, has quitted his governments, 
and left his enemies to breathe for a moment, and 
has crossed the broad waters in strict disguise, with 
asmall but eternally faithful retinue of followers, in 
order that he might look upon the bright counte- 
nance of the Pasha among Pashas—the Pasha of the 
everlasting Pashalik of Karagholookoldour. 

“Traveller (to his Dragoman.)—What on earth 
have you been saying about London? The Pasha 
will be taking me for a mere cockney. Have not I 
told you always to say that I am from a branch of 
the family of Mudcombe Park, and that I am to be 
4 magistrate for the county of Bedfordshire, only 
I've not qualified, and that I should have been a 

puty-Lieutenant, if it had not been for the extra- 
ordinary conduct of Lord Mountpromise, and that I 
Wasa candidate for Goldborough at the last election, 
and that I would have won easy, if my committee 

hot been bought. I wish to heaven that if you 
do aay anything about me, you'd tell the simple truth. 

_Dragoman—[is silent. ] 

Pasha.—.W hat says the friendly Lord of London ? 





is there aught that I can grant him within the pashalik 
of Karagholookoldour? 

“ Dragoman (growing sulky and literal.) —This 
friendly Englishman—this branch of Mudcombe— 
this head-purveyor of Goldborough—this possible 
policeman of Bedfordshire is recounting his achieve- 
ments, and the number of his titles. 

“ Pasha.—The end of his honours is more distant 
than the ends of the Earth, and the catalogue of 
his glorious deeds is brighter than the firmament of 
Heaven! 

“ Dragoman (to the Traveller).—The Pasha con- 
gratulates your Excellency. 

* Traveller.—About Goldborough ? The deuce he 
does !—but I want to get at his views, in relation to 
the present state of the Ottoman Empire; tell him 
the Houses of Parliament have met, and that there 
has been a Speech from the throne, pledging England 
to preserve the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions. 

“ Dragoman (tothe Pasha).—This branch of Mud- 
combe, this possible policeman of Bedfordshire, in- 
forms your Highness that in England the talking 
houses have met, and that the integrity of the Sul- 
tan’s dominions has been assured for ever and ever, 
by a speech from the velvet chair. 

* Pasha.—Wonderful chair! Wonderful houses! 
—whirr! whirr! all by wheels!—whiz! whiz! all 
by steam !—wonderful chair! wonderful houses ! 
wonderful people !—whirr! whirr! all by wheels !— 
whiz! whiz! all by steam! 

“ Traveller (to the Dragoman).—What does the 
Pasha mean by that whizzing? he does not mean to 
say, does he, that our Government will ever abandon 
their pledges to the Sultan ? 

* Dragoman.—No, your Excellency, but he says 
the English talk by wheels, and by steam. 

“ Traveller.—That’s an exaggeration ; but say that 
the English really have carried machinery to great 
perfection ; tell the Pasha (he'll be struck with that), 
that whenever we have any disturbances to put down, 
even at two or three hundred miles from London, we 
can send troops by the. thousand, to the scene of 
action, in a few hours. 

* Dragoman (recovering his temper and freedom of 
speech).—His Excellency, this Lord of Mudcombe, 
observes to your Highness, that whenever the Irish, 
or the French, or the Indians rebel against the 
English, whole armies of soldiers, and brigades of 
artillery, are dropped into a mighty chasm called 
Euston Square, and in the biting of a cartridge they 
arise up again in Manchester, or Dublin, or Paris, or 
Delhi, and utterly exterminate the enemies of Eng- 
land from the face of the earth. 

* Pasha.—I know it—I know all—the particulars 
have been faithfully related to me, and my mind 
comprehends locomotives. The armies of the English 
ride upon the vapours of boiling cauldrons, and their 
horses are flaming coals!—whirr! whirr! all by 
wheels !—whiz! whiz! whiz! all by steam! 

“ Traveller (to his Dragoman).—lI wish to have 
the opinion of an unprejudiced Ottoman gentleman, 
as to the prospects of our English commerce and 
manufactures ; just ask the Pasha to give me his 
views on the subject. 

* Pasha (after having received the communication 
of the Dragoman).—The ships of the English swarm 
like flies; their printed calicoes cover the whole 
earth, and by the side of their swords the blades of 
Damascus are blades of grass. All India is but an 
item in the Ledger-books of the Merchants, whose 
lumber-rooms are filled with ancient thrones!— 
whirr! whirr! all by wheels!—whiz! whiz! all by 
steam ! 

* Dragoman.—The Pasha compliments the cutlery | 
of England, and also the East India Company. } 

“ Traveller.—The Pasha’s right about the cutlery, | 
(I tried my scimitar with the common officers’ swords 
belonging to our fellows at Malta, and they cut it 
like the leaf of a novel). Well, (to the Dragoman,) 
tell the Pasha I am exceedingly gratified to find that 
he entertains such a high opinion of our manufac- | 
turing energy, but I should like him to know, though, 
that we have got something in England besides that. 
These foreigners are always fancying that we have 
nothing but ships, and railways, and East India 
Companies; do just tell the Pasha, that our rural 
districts deserve his attention, and that even within | 
the last two hundred years, there has been an evident | 





improvement in the culture of the turnip, and if he 
does not take any interest about that, at all events, 
you can explain that we have our virtues in the 
country—that the British yeoman is still, thank 
God! the British yeoman:—Oh! and by the by, 
whilst you are about it, you may as well say that we 
are a truth-telling people, and, like the Osmanlees, 
are faithful in the performance of our promises, 

* Pasha (after hearing the Dragoman ).—It is true, 
it is true:—through all Feringhistan the English are 
foremost, and best; for the Russians are drilled 
swine, and the Germans are sleeping babes, and the 
Italians are the servants of Songs, and the French 
are the sons of Newspapers, and the Greeks they 
are weavers of lies, but the English, and the Osman- 
lees are brothers together in righteousness; for the 
Osmanlees believe in one only God, and cleave to 
the Koran, and destroy idols, so do the English wor- 
ship one God, and abominate graven images, and tell 
the truth, and believe in a book, and though they 
drink the juice of the grape, yet to say that they 
worship their prophet as God, or to say that they are 
eaters of pork, these are lies,—lies born of Greeks, 
and nursed by Jews! 

 Dragoman.—The Pasha compliments the English. 

“Traveller (rising).—Well, I’ve had enough of 
this. Tell the Pasha, I am greatly obliged to him 
for his hospitality, and still more for his kindness in 
furnishing me with horses, and say that now I must 
be off. 

“ Pasha (after hearing the Dragoman, and standing 
up on his Divan).—Proud are the sires, and blessed 
are the dams of the horses that shall carry his Excel- 
lency to the end of his prosperous journey.—May 
the saddle beneath him glide down to the gates of 
the happy city, like a boat swimming on the third 
river of Paradise.—May he sleep the sleep of a child, 
when his friends are around him, and the while that 
his enemies are abroad, may his eyes flame red 
through the darkness—more red than the eyes of 
ten tigers !—farewell ! 

“ Dragoman.—The Pasha wishes your Excellency 
a pleasant journey. 

“ So ends the visit.” 

This extract will show our readers, that we 
have introduced them to a traveller, who can 
at least write a fine roman hand, legible, and 
delightful to read. Nay, he has wit and hu- 
mour, that shed an illustrative gleam on every 
object which he describes, placing it in the hap- 
piest relief. He is never at a loss for his joke. 
Both savage and civil come in equally for their 
share. Thus he tells his correspondent, that— 

“Tt used to be said, that a good man, struggling with 
adversity, was a spectacle worthy of the gods:—a 
Tatar attempting to run would have been a sight 
worthy of you. But put him in his stirrups, and 
then is the Tatar himself again: there you see him 
at his ease, reposing in the tranquillity of that true 
home, (the home of his ancestors,) which the saddle 
seems to afford him, and drawing from his pipe the 
calm pleasures of his ‘ own fireside,’ or else dashing 
sudden over the earth, as though for a moment he 
were borne by the steed of a Turkman chief, with 
the plains of central Asia before him. * * The Su- 
ridgees are the fellows employed to lead the baggage 
horses. They are most of them Gipsies. Poor devils! 
their lot is an unhappy one—they are the last of the 
human race, and all the sins of their superiors (in- 
cluding the horses) can safely be visited on them. 
But the wretched look often more picturesque than 
their betters, and though all the world look down 
upon these poor Suridgees, their tawny skins, and 
their grisly beards, will gain them honourable stand- 
ing in the foreground of a landscape. We had a 


' couple of these fellows with us, each leading a bag- 


gage horse, to the tail of which last, another baggage 
horse was attached. There wasa world of trouble in 
persuading the stiff angular portmanteaus of Europe 
to adapt themselves to their new condition, and sit 
quietly on pack-saddles, but all was right at last, and 
it gladdened my eyes to see our little troop file off 
through the winding lanes of the city,and show down 
brightly in the plain beneath ; the one of our party that 
seemed to be most out of keeping with the rest of the 
scene, was Methley’s Yorkshire servant, who rode 
doggedly on his pantry jacket, looking out for ‘ gen- 
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tlemen’s seats.” * * The first night of your first cam- 
paign (though you be but a mere peaceful cam- 
paigner) is a glorious time in your life. It is so 
sweet to find oneself free from the stale civilization 
of Europe! Oh my dear ally ! when first you spread 
your carpet in the midst of these eastern scenes, do 
think for a moment of those your fellow creatures 
that dwell in squares, and streets, and even (for such 
is the fate of many!) in actual country houses ; 
think of the people that are * presenting their com- 
pliments,’ and ‘ requesting the honour,’ and * much 
regretting, —of those that are pinioned at dinner 
tables, or stuck up in ball-rooms, or cruelly planted 
in pews—ay, think of these, and so remembering how 
many poor devils are living in a state of utter respec- 
tability, you will glory the more in your own de- 
lightful escape.” 

Even the plague at Constantinople presents 
itself to him in more than one agreeable aspect : 

* All the while that I stayed at Constantinople, 
the Plague was prevailing, but not with any degree of 
violence; its presence, however, lent a mysterious, 
and exciting, though not very pleasant interest to my 
first knowledge of a great Oriental city ; it gave tone, 
and colour to all I saw, and all I felt—a tone, and 
a colour sombre enough, but true, and well befitting 
the dreary monuments of past power and splendour. 
With all that is most truly oriental in its character, 
the Plague is associated: it dwells with the faithful 
in the holiest quarters of their city: the coats, and 
the hats of Pera, are held to be nearly as innocent of 
infection, as they are ugly in shape, and fashion ; 
but the rich furs, and the costly shawls, the broidered 
slippers, and the golden-laden saddle-cloths—the 
fragrance of burning aloes, and the rich aroma of 
patchouli—these arethe signs which mark the familiar 
home of Plague. You go out from your living Lon- 
don—the centre of the greatest, and strongest amongst 
all earthly dominions—you go out thence, and travel 
on to the capital of an Eastern Prince—you find but 
a waning power, and a faded splendour, that inclines 
you to laugh, and mock, but let the infernal Angel 
of Plague be at hand, and he, more mighty than 
armies—more terrible than Suleyman in his glory, 
can restore such pomp, and majesty to the weakness 
of the Imperial! walls, that if, when HE is there, you 
must still go prving amongst the shades of this dead 
Empire, at least you will tread the path with seemly 
reverence, and awe. * * And perhapsas you make 
your difficult way, through a steep, and narrow alley, 
which winds between blank walls, and it is little fre- 
quented by passers, you meet one of those coffin- 
shaped bundies of white linen which implies an 
Ottoman lady. Painfully struggling against the 
obstacles to progression which are interposed by the 
many folds of her clumsy drapery, by her big mud 
boots, and especially by her two pairs of slippers, she 
waddles along full awkwardly enough, but yet there is 
something of womanly consciousnessin the very labour 
and effort with which she tugs, and lifts the burthen 
of her charms ; she is close followed by her women 
slaves, Of her very self you see nothing, except the 
dark, luminous eyes that stare against your face, and 
the tips of the painted fingers depending like rose- 
buds from out the blank bastions of the fortress. 
She turns, and turns again, and carefully glances 
around her on all sides, to see that she is safe from 
the eyes of Mussulmans, and then suddenly with- 
drawing the yashmak, she shines upon your heart 
and soul with all the pomp and might of her beauty. 
And this which so dizzies your brain, is not the light, 
changeful grace, which leaves you to doubt whether 
you have fallen in love with a body, or only a soul; 
it is the beauty that dwells secure in the perfectness 
of hard, downright outlines, and in the glow of gene- 
rouscolour. There is fire, though, too—high courage, 
and fire enough in the untamed mind, or spirit, or 
whatever it is, which drives the breath of pride 
through those scarcely parted lips. You smile at 
pretty women—you turn pale before the beauty that 
is great enough to have dominion over you. She sees, 
and exults in your giddiness; she sees and smiles; 
then presently, with a sudden movement, she lays 
her blushing fingers upon your arm, and cries out, 
*Yumourdjak!’ (Plague!) meaning ‘there is a 
present of the Plague for you!) This is her notion 
of a witticism: itis a very old piece of fun, no doubt 
—quite an oriental Joe Miller; but the Turks are 
fondly attached, not only to the institutions, but also 





to the jokes of their ancestors ; so, :he lady’s silvery 
laugh rings joyously in your ears, and the mirth of 
her women is boisterous, and fresh, :s though the 
bright idea of giving the Plague to a Christian had 
newly lit upon the earth.” 


Our traveller is very fierce against Hellenic 
rites and ceremonies, and particularly so against 
their saint days and fast days :— 

“ The fasts too, of the Greek Church, produce an 
ill effect upon the character of the people, for they 
are carried to such an extent,as to bring about a 
bona fide mortification of the flesh ; the febrile irrita- 
tion of the frame operating in conjunction with the 
depression of spirits occasioned by abstinence, will 
so far answer the objects of the rite, as to engender 
some religious excitement, but this is of a morbid 
and gloomy character, and it seems to be certain, 
that along with the increase of sanctity, there comes 
a fiercer desire for the perpetration of dark crimes. 
The number of murders committed during Lent, is 
greater, I am told, than at any other time of the 
year. A man under the influence of a bean dietary 
(for this is the principal food of the Greeks during 
their fasts,) will be in an apt humour for enriching 
the Shrine of his Saint, and passing a knife through 
his next door neighbour. The monies deposited upon 
the shrines are appropriated by priests; the priests 
are married men, and have families to provide for ; 
they ‘take the good with the bad,’ and continue to 
recommend fasts. Then too, the Greek Church 
enjoins her followers to keep holy such a vast num- 
ber of Saints’ days, as practically to shorten the lives 
of the people very materially. I believe that one- 
third out of the number of days in the year are * kept 
holy,’ or rather, kept stupid, in honour of the Saints ; 
no great portion of the time thus set apart is spent 
in religious exercises, and the people don’t betake 
themselves to any animating pastimes, which might 
serve to strengthen the frame, or invigorate the mind, 
or exalt the taste. Onthe contrary, the Saints’ days 
of the Greeks in Smyrna, are passed in the same 
manner as the Sabbaths of well-behaved Protestant 
housemaids in London—that is to say, in a steady, 
and serious contemplation of street scenery. The 
men perform this duty at the doors of their houses,— 
the women at the windows, which the custom of 
Greek towns has so decidedly appropriated to them 
as the proper station of their sex, that a man would 
be looked upon as utterly effeminate if he ventured 
to choose that situation for the keeping of the Saints” 
days. I was present one day at a treaty for the 
hire of some apartments at Smyrna, which was carried 
on between Carrigaholt, and the Greek woman to 
whom the rooms belonged. Carrigaholt objected that 
the windows commanded no view of the street; 
immediately the brow of the majestic matron was 
clouded, and with all the scorn of a Spartan mother 
she coolly asked Carrigaholt and said, ‘ Art thou a 
tender damsel that thou wouldest sit, and gaze from 
windows 2? The man whom she addressed, however, 
had not gone to Greece with any intention of placing 
himself under the laws of Lycurgus, and was not to 
be diverted from his views by a Spartan rebuke, so 
he took care to find himself windows after his own 
heart, and there, I believe, for many a month, he 
kept the Saints’ days, and all the days intervening, 
after the fashion of Grecian women.” 

To console him, however, there were the ladies 
at the windows, and these in due time compel 
him to a palinode: see too with what evident 
gusto he portrays the women of Cyprus :— 

“The bewitching power attributed at this day to 
the women of Cyprus, is curious in connexion with 
the worship of the sweet goddess who called their isle 
her own; the Cypriote is not, I think, nearly so 
beautiful in face as the Ionian queens of Izmir, but 
she is tall, and slightly formed—there is a high- 
souled meaning and expression—a seeming con- 
sciousness of gentle empire that speaks in the wavy 
lines of the shoulder, and winds itself like Cytherea’s 
own cestus around the slender waist—then the richly 
abounding hair (not enviously gathered together 
under the head-dress) descends the neck, and passes 
the waist in sumptuous braids; of all other women 
with Grecian blood in their veins, the costume is 
graciously beautiful, but these, the maidens of Lime- 
sol—their robes are more gently, more sweetly ima- 
gined, and fall like Julia's Cashmere in soft, luxurious 








folds. The common voice of the Levant allows that 
in face the women of Cyprus are less beautiful than 
their brilliant sisters of Smyrna, and yet, says the 
Greek, he may trust himself to one and all of the 
bright cities of the AZgean, and may yet weigh anchor 
with a heart entire, but that so surely as he ventures 
upon the enchanted Isle of Cyprus, so surely will he 
know the rapture, or the bitterness of love, The 
charm, they say, owes its power to that which the 
people call the astonishing ‘ politics’ (modtruen) of 
the women, meaning, I fancy, their tact, and their 
witching ways; the word, however, plainly fails to 
express one half of that which the speakers would 
say; I have smiled to hear the Greek, with all his 
pienteousness of fancy, and all the wealth of his 
generous language, yet vainly struggling to describe 
the ineffable spell which the Parisians dispose of in 
their own smart way, by a summary ‘Je ne sai 
quoi.’ ” 

This is followed by an account of Lady Hester 
Stanhope ; as, however, it contains nothing new 
on an old topic, we on to less known, and 
more attractive metal. We visit “ the sanctuary” 
and could linger there with the writer, but mis- 
trust the vein in which he treats his subject, His 
satire likewise upon “the monks of the Holy 
Land,” is perhaps somewhat too buoyant, and 
his account of their ignorance a little exagge- 
rated. As, however, he advises us “not to 
reason” on it, but to take it as it stands, we 
think it prudent to obey. Part of it may 
amuse :— ; 

* Christianity permits, and sanctions the drinking 
of wine, and of all the holy brethren in Palestine, 
there are none who hold fast to this gladsome rite so 
strenuously as the monks of Damascus; not that 
they are more zealous Christians than the rest of 
their fellows in the Holy Land, but that they have 
better wine. Whilst I was at Damascus, I had my 
quarters at the Franciscan convent there, and very 
soon after my arrival I asked one of the monks to 
let me know something of the spots which deserved 
to be seen; I made my inquiry in reference to the 
associations with which the city had been hallowed 
by the sojourn, and adventures of St. Paul. £ There 
is nothing in all Damascus,’ said the good man, ‘half 
so well worth seeing as our cellars,’ and forthwith he 
invited me to go, see, and admire the long ranges of 
liquid treasure which he and his brethren had laid 
up for themselves on earth. And these, I soon found, 
were not as the treasures of the miser that lie in un- 
profitable disuse, for day by day, and hour by hour, 
the golden juice ascended from the dark recesses of 
the cellar. to the uppermost brains of the monks; 
dear old fellows! in the midst of that solemn land, 
their christian laughter rang loudly, and merrily— 
their eyes flashed with unceasing bonfires, and thei 
heavy woollen petticoats could no more weigh down 
the springiness of their paces, than the nominal gauze 
of a danseuse can clog her bounding step.” 

These monks have not always such a pleasant 
life of it :— 

“It was about three months after the time of my 
leaving Jerusalem, that the plague set his spotted 
foot on the Holy City. The monks felt great alarm; 
they did not shrink from their duty, but for its per- 
formance they chose a plan most sadly well fitted for 
bringing down upon them the very death which they 
were striving to ward off. They imagined themselves: 
almost safe, so long as they remained within their 
walls ; but then it was quite needful that the Catholic 
Christians of the place, who had always looked to 
the convent for the supply of their spiritual wants, 
should receive the aids of religion in the hour of 
death. A single monk, therefore, was chosen either 
by lot, or by some other fair appeal to Destiny; 
being thus singled out, he was to go forth into the 
plague-stricken city, and to perform with exactness 
his priestly duties; then he was to return, not to the 
interior of the Convent, for fear of infecting his 
brethren, but toa detached building, (which I remem- 
ber) belonging to the establishment, but at some litte 
distance from the inhabited rooms ; he was provided 
with a bell, and at a certain hour in the morning-be 
was ordered to ring it, if he could; but if no sound 
was heard at the appointed time, then knew his 
brethren that he was either delirious, or dead, 
another martyr was sent forth to take his place. Th 
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So— 


this way twenty-one of the monks were carried off. 
One cannot well fail to admire the steadiness with 
which the dismal scheme was carried through ; but 
if there be any truth in the notion, that disease may 
be invited by a frightening imagination, it is difficult 
to conceive a more dangerous plan than that which 
was chosen by these poor fellows. The anxiety with 
which they must have expected each day the sound 
of the bell,—the silence that reigned instead of it, 
and then the drawing of the lots, (the odds against 
death being one point lower than yesterday) and the 

ing forth of the newly doomed man—all this must 
have widened the gulf that opens to the shades below; 
when his victim had already suffered so much of 
mental torture, it was but easy work for big, bullying 
Pestilence to follow a forlorn monk from the beds of 
the dying, and wrench away his life from him, as he 
lay all alone in an outhouse.” 

Here, for the present, we must pause. 





Essay on the Physiognomy of Serpents. By H. 
Schlegel. Translated by T.S. Traill, M.D. 
Edinburgh, Maclachlan & Co. 

We learn from the preface that this is only the 

letter-press to a splendidly illustrated work on 

serpents, containing four hundred and twenty- 
one figures, three separate charts, and two ta- 
bular views of distribution and affinities. I¢ is 
only the “low state of ophiology” in this country, 
that has prevented the translator from repub- 
lishing the complete work. We are not much 
surprised at this circumstance; for when it is 
considered how few reptiles belonging to the 
family of serpents inhabit the British Isles, what 
anatural repugnance to the study of their living 
habits, and the danger that must necessarily 
attend upon the capture of those which are 
“eg it is not to be wondered at that so 
ittle respecting these animals is known. Beau- 
tiful as they are in colour and form, and con- 
stituting, undoubtedly, an important link in the 
animal kingdom, it is difficult to divest the 
mind of a secret horror when they are suspected 
to be near, arising from the known venomous 
character of many of them, and the quietude 
and wariness of their movements. It is, how- 
ever, precisely on this account that a book like 
the present will be acceptable to many readers. 

Although the great mass of serpents are rea- 
dily distinguished at sight by the length of their 
bodies and the absence of extremities, yet it is 
not always easy to distinguish them from another 
order of reptiles—the lizard. The fact is, the 
two families run one into the other; serpents 
presenting themselves with short bodies and the 
commencing developement of extremities, and 
lizards are found with extended bodies and im- 

erfect extremities. The,serpents are divided 
into two great sections ; those which are innocu- 
ous, and those which are venomous. Although 
this distinction is accompanied by anatomical 
differences, they are not readily appreciable, 
and chiefly depend on the structure of the teeth. 

There are two hundred and sixty-five species of 

serpents described ; of these fifty-eight are poi- 

tonous. 

The work commences with the account of the 
osseous system of serpents. The bones of the 
head and jaws are cuihy separable one from an- 
other, and this to enable them to carry whole 
Into their stomachs whatever prey they seize. 

@ common snake in this country can thus 
gorge a large frog; but the stories of boa-con- 
strictors swallowing oxen are pure fictions. The 
teeth are not used for mastication, but for pre- 

nsion. In the venomous serpents, two of the 
teeth are tubular, being seated over a gland or 

containing the poison, and which, on being 
pressed, exudes through the tubes of the teeth, and 
thus passes into the body of a grasped animal. In 
some of the species, the ribs indicate develope- 
ment in particular parts of the body, being the 
tommencing existence of upper and lower ex- 





tremities. Itis by means of the ribs that ser- 
pents crawl, each rib in its turn becoming the 
point of resistance which enables the animal to 
move on. Most serpents are enabled to ascend 
trees by twisting themselves round them: they 
descend by dropping down; but this process 
never injures them, on account of the elasticity 
of their ribs and their want of any high amount 
of developement of the nervous system. They 
seize their prey differently, but most of them 
make a hissing noise previous to the attack. 
They never attack man but as an act of self- 
defence. 

The poison of serpents has from the earliest 
times excited attention, both on account of its 
deadly effects as a poison and its supposed me- 
dicinal power. In a fresh state, it is a trans- 
parent limpid fluid, and when taken into the 
stomach produces no ill effects ; but its injurious 
action is developed, like that of most animal 
poisons, by being introduced into the blood 
through a wound. These wounds are always 
dangerous—sometimes fatal; and amidst all the 
vaunted remedies for destroying the effect of the 
poison, it appears that nothing short of immedi- 
ate excision of the wounded part is of any avail. 
The poison has been frequently used as a reme- 
dy in disease, and even at the present day enters 
into one of the most popular remedies on the 
continent :— 

“ We have stated above, that the practice of ex- 
tracting from serpents the remedies against their bite, 
dates from remote antiquity : Antonius, physician to 
Augustus, employed vipers in several diseases; but 
it was not until the time of Nero, when the physician 
Andromachus of Crete, invented the theriaca, that 
the practice became general. The theriac was an 
arbitrary compound of heterogeneous medicaments, 
and was afterwards employed in maladies of the 
most opposite nature: it was compounded in the 
middle ages in almost all the cities of Europe, par- 
ticularly in its southern parts. At this day, the prac- 


tice of including the snake in the composition of 


this medicament is only retained in Italy, where the 
theriac is still made in various places. In Sicily itis 
prepared at Palermo. That of Venice is very cele- 
brated: there they use millions of the Vipera aspis, 
which is common in the vicinity of that city. The 
great manufacture of theriac which exists at Naples, 
under the protection of the government, is a private 


speculation, at the head of which stands the learned | 


Professor Delle Chiaje; there they use indiscrimin- 
ately every species of serpent, although they prefer 
the vipers named viperiere by the peasants, who bring 
them alive in baskets. 
they frequently employ a species of theriac in China 
and Japan ; the inhabitants of the Lioukiou Isles ex- 
tract medicaments from the Hydrophis colubrina ; 
and at the Isle of Banka, the Chinese reckon the 
bile of the Great Python a precious remedy against 
many diseases. I pass over the us2 made in the 
middle ages of different parts of the snake, to each 
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M. Siebold assures me that | 


of which was attributed salutary qualities ; in our | 


days they are wholly laid aside.” 


The author exposes many of the strange stories | 


that are told of serpents, and does not even spare 
modern authors of repute in science, for giving 


currency to erroneous notions on this subject :— | 
“ One is astonished to hear of sea-snakes of mon- | 


strous size ; of boas from forty to fifty feet long that 
attack men, oxen, tigers, and swallow them whole, 
after having covered them with a frothy saliva: ab- 
surdities that bring to recollection those fables of 
winged monsters or dragons, of which the mythology 
of the ancient people of Asia has preserved the re- 
membrance, and of which the wayward fancy of the 
Chinese has multiplied the forms. What shall we 
say on reading in modern works of great reputation, 
descriptions of the marvellous effects produced on 
serpents by music; when travellers of talent tell us 
they have seen young snakes retreat into the mouth 
of their mother, every time that they were menaced 
with danger! Unfortunately naturalists, in classing 
such fables with the number of facts, have often em- 
bellished with them their descriptions, and thus have 
contributed to give them universal acceptation. Who, 





for instance, will not be struck with the description 
which Latreille and Lacepede have drawn up of the 
habits of the boa, and of other serpents of great size ? 
How many qualities have not these philosophers 
attributed to those beings, which have never existed, 
except in their own imaginations !” 

Amongst these strange stories told of serpents 
is their power of fascination, and we have seen 
this argument advanced in favour of animal 
magnetism. The explanation given by the au- 
thor in the one case might, we think, supply 
hints for exposing absurdities in the other :— 

“ Many causes might have given rise to the origin 
of the pretended power of fascination of serpents. 
It is true that most animals appear absolutely ignor- 
ant of the danger which menaces them, when they 
find themselves in the presence of enemies as cruel 
as serpents; we often see them walk over the bodies 
of those reptiles, pick at their head, bite them, or 
lie down familiarly beside them: but we need not 
also deny, that an animal unexpectedly surprised, 
attacked by so formidable an adversary, seeing his 
menacing attitude, his movements performed with 
such celerity, may be so seized with fear as, at the 
first moment, to be deprived of its faculties, and 
rendered incapable of avoiding the fatal blow, which 
is inflicted at the moment when it perceives itself as- 
Mr. Barton Smith, in a memoir expressly 
written to refute all that has been advanced on the 
fascination of the rattlesnake, relates several instances 
which provethat birds do not show themselves afraid, 
except when the serpent approaches their nests to 
seize their young. ‘Then one may see the terrified 
parents fly around their enemy, uttering plaintive 
cries, just as our warblers do when any one stops in 
the vicinity of their nests, It may also be, that the 
animals which it is pretended had been seen fluttering 
around the snake, and at last falling into his mouth, 
have been already wounded by his poison-fangs; a 
supposition which perfectly corresponds to the way 
in which venomousserpents master their prey. Many 
tree-snakes seize their prey by twisting their slender 
tails around their victim. Dampier has several times 
been a witness of this spectacle: observing a bird 
flapping its wings, and uttering cries, without flying, 
this traveller perceived that the poor bird was locked 
in the folds of a snake, when he attempted to lay 
hold of it. Russel presented one day a fowl toa 
Dipsas, and the bird in a short time gave signs ot 
death ; not conceiving how the bite of a snake not 
poisonous, and so small, could produce such an ef. 
fect, he carefully examined the fowl, and found the 
folds of the tail of the snake around the neck of the 
bird, which would have perished had he not disen- 
gaged it. Many birds of small size are accustomed 
to pursue birds of prey, and other enemies of their 
race, or fly about the place where the object of their 
hatred lies concealed: there is reason to believe that 
this phenomenon, known in Europe to every ob- 
server, also takes place in exotic regions; and per- 
haps this is also one of the circumstances which have 
contributed to the invention of the stories which have 
been related of the power of fascination in ser- 
ents.” 

The chapter on fables and prejudices connect- 
ed with serpents gives an account of the various 
traditions, &c. connected with the serpent. The 
following extract will convey an idea of the mode 
in which this department of the subject is treat- 
ed:-- 

“In the mythology of most ancient nations, there 
are traces which attest that the idea of the serpent as 
the evil principle prevailed from the most remote an- 
tiquity. The serpent is represented as the cause of 
the first transgression and fall of man ; and Arimanes, 
assuming the form of a serpent, seeks in vain to over- 
come his antagonist Orosmandes, who represents the 
good principle in the idealism of the ancient Per- 
sians. It is believed that the ancient Greeks made 
choice of the allegory of the great serpent killed by 
the arrows of Apollo, to represent the pestilential va- 
pours emanating from the marshy slime which cover- 
ed the earth after the deluge, or after annual inun- 
dations, and which could only be dissipated by the 
rays of the sun ; afterwards, this Python became the 
attribute of Apollo and his priestesses at Delphi, 
and it subsequently served for the emblem of Fore- 
telling and Divination. Analogous circumstances 
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probably gave rise to the fable of the Lernean hydra, 
exterminated by the labours of Hercules and his 
companion Iolas. Among the ancient Egyptians, 
the serpent was the symbol of fertility. ‘They re- 
presented under the form of a serpent, enclosed by 
a circle, or entwined round a globe, the Cneph of 
their cosmogony, who is the same as Ammon, or 
the Agathodemon, the spirit or soul of creation—the 
principle of all that lives, who governs and enlightens 
the world. The priests of that people kept in the 
temples living serpents; and when dead, interred 
them in those sanctuaries of superstition. As an 
emblem of prudence and of circumspection, the ser- 
pent was a constant attribute of A=sculapius, and 
the same veneration was paid to those reptiles, as to 
the father or the god of medicine and magic. ‘The 
Ophites were Christian sectaries, who, towards the 
second century of our era, established a worship 
which was particularly distinguished from that of the 
Gnostics in this,—that they adored a living serpent ; 
conforming themselves to the ancient traditions of 
their race, they regarded that animal as the image 
of wisdom, and of the sensual emotions which it 
awakens, The monuments of the Mexicans, of the 
Japanese, and of many other nations who owe the 
foundation of their civilization to the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Asia, attest that the serpent played also a 


part more or less important in their religious mys- | 


teries; but time and the relations which exist be- 
tween those nations and Europeans, have partly 
abolished these usages; and at this day it is only 
among negro tribes, and on the west coast of Africa, 
that the serpent figures among divinities of the first 
rank.” 

The generic and specific characters of all the 
known species of serpents are given at length. 
The ouk concludes with an essay on the geo- 
graphical distribution of serpents, a valuable 
contribution to this department of science. 





The History of the British Empire in India. By 
E. Thornton, Esq. Allen & Co. 

The History of China. By E. Thornton, Esq. 
Allen & Co. 

British India—[L’Inde Anglaise, §c.| By C. 
E. de Warren, late of the British Service. 
Paris and London, Bossange. 

We have been anxious to find an opportu- 
nity for noticing Mr. Thornton’s History of 
British India, which, though inferior to the 
standard work of Mills in comprehensiveness 
and grasp of thought, is more lively in narrative, 
more picturesque in description, and conse- 
quently more attractive to general readers. Mr. 
Thornton has given a greater share of his atten- 
tion to the struggle for dominion between the 
French and English in southern India, than is 
generally bestowed upon that part of his subject, 
and this circumstance naturally directs our 
attention to his volumes, at a time when the 
Parisian press teems with publications respect- 
ing the causes that led to the overthrow of the 
colonial power of France in the last century. 
We have placed beside Mr. Thornton’s volumes 
the work which has produced the greatest im- 
pression on the subject in Paris, but before we 
enter on any examination of the contents, we 
must give some account of the author, who has 
not, like Mr. Thornton, the advantage of being 
favourably known to the British public. 

Mr. Edward de Warren informs us that he is 
the son of a Colonel de Warren, of the Irish 
Brigade, who quitted France at the time of the 
Revolution, and served under the English in 
India, until the restoration of Louis XVIII.; 
he then came back to France, but only survived 
long enough to make arrangements for the edu- 
cation of his children. Young Warren had been 
promised the aid of the Duke of Wellington if 
he ever wished to enter the British service. His 
Carlist connexions having deprived him of all 
chance of employment in France, after the 
expulsion of Charles X., he resolved to visit 
India, where a portion of his family had settled, 





and obtain, if possible, a commission in the 
Anglo-Indian army. After some delay, during 
which he sought employment from the Nizam 
and Runjeet Singh, he obtained an ensigncy in 
one of the regiments of the Madras Presidency 
and served in the campaigns against Coorg. He 
has not thought fit to inform us of the circum- 
stances under which he left the service, but, like 
many of the emigrants who found shelter in this 
country from the persecution of the Jacobins, 
he exhibits a rancorous hatred of those by whom 
he was received and protected, adopting all the 
cant and calumny of the fanatical republicans, 
whenever the name or the policy of England is 
mentioned. 

The presidency of Madras, though now less 
regarded than any of the others, was the cradle 
of the British Empire in India, and the theatre 
of the most singular contest for dominion that 
ever engaged the attention of a historian. This 
contest has not yet been examined separately ; 
it has been viewed too much in connexion with 
its relations to the general history of India; we 
shall glance at it briefly. Aurungzebe com- 
pleted the conquest, but not the subjugation, of 
southern India by destroying the kingdom of 
Golconda, now called Hyderabad, and extorting 
a nominal allegiance from the Mahratta tribes. 
His descendant, Mohammed Shah, conferred the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan on an aged general, 
who took the name of Nizam al Muluk (safety of 
the state), who soon rendered himself indepen- 
dent of the court of Delhi, and established his 
authority over all the varied tribes and states 
from the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin. Such a 
dominion consisted of too discordant materials 
to form a compact empire, and when its founder 
died in 1748, at the advanced age of 104 
years, a disputed succession rent it to pieces. 
Nizam al Muluk left five sons: Chazi-ed-din, 
Nasir-jung, Salahat-jung, Nizam Ali,and Basalat- 
jung; he had also a grandson by his favourite 
daughter, named Mozaffar-jung, to whom he is 
said to have bequeathed the kingdom. Nasir- 
jung, profiting by the absence of his elder brother, 


who was at the court of Delhi, caused himself 


to be proclaimed Soubadar by the army; his 
nephew Mozaffar-jung alone epposed his acces- 
sion, but, as he was too weak to maintain a con- 
test alone, applied for aid to Dupleix, the governor 
of Pondicherry, who sent him an auxiliary force. 
Dupleix was one of the most able Europeans 
who ever took a part in oriental diplomacy ; 
he had long foreseen the approaching dismem- 
berment of the empire of Delhi, and had formed 
his plans for securing to France a large share of 
thefragments. He obtained from Mozaffar-jung, 
as the reward of his alliance, a grant of the 
territory of the Carnatic, and some other terri- 
tories, including the town of Masulipatam. 
Nasir-jung sought the assistance of the English, 
and succeeded in obtaining a force of six hundred 
men; he marched to encounter his rival, and 
thus the English and French troops were engaged 
at different sides, while the two nations were 
at peace in Europe. Monsieur d’ Auteuil, who 
commanded the French force, was much embar- 
rassed by this circumstance, especially as his 
men were in a state of mutiny; he resolved to 
march back to Pondicherry; and Mozaffar-jung, 
thus abandoned, was forced to surrender to his 
rival, by whom he was thrown intoprison. Nasir- 
jung having refused to fulfil the articles of his 
treaty with the English, Major Lawrence re- 
turned to Madras, and the field was left open to 
French intrigue. Dupleix easily found means 
to corrupt the principal officers of the incapable 
Soubadar, and having concerted a revolt of the 
army, sent a force of about eight hundred men 
to attack him in his camp. Warren chooses to 
describe this expedition as one of the most dar- 
ing in history, but in fact the greater part of the 





Soubadar’s army had been won over b ad 
and promises ; no sooner did the French etach. 
ment come in sight than Nasir-jung was assag. 
sinated, and his rival taken from his rison to 
ascend the throne. Soon after Chazi-ed-din, the 
rightful heir, was poisoned by his own mother 
and the power of the new Soubadar generally 
established. To maintain his throne, Dupleix 
sent him an auxiliary force under the command 
of the Marquis de Bussy, a man endowed with 
all the accomplishments necessary for profitin 

by such a favourable conjuncture of oveiak 
Bussy became, in fact, the real governor of the 
Nizam’s dominions, and had the government of 
France comprehended the advantages of his 
position, France might have become the mistress 
of southern India, having had a firmer founda- 
tion laid for establishing its power than the 
English obtained half a century later, after a 
long expenditure of blood and treasure. The 
death of Mozaffar-jung, in a petty skirmish, made 
no change inthe prospects of the French. Though 
Mozaffar had left a son, Bussy acknowledged 
Salahat-jung as Nizam, and obtained from him 
new cessions of territory. : 

The East India Companies of France and 
England were at war while the two countries 
were at peace. This anomalous condition of 
affairs could not long continue; and when the 
English threatened to send a naval armament 
to India, under the command of Admiral Watson, 
the French Company agreed to recall Dupleix, 
whom both parties regarded as the chief insti- 
gator of hostilities. A treaty was concluded, 
which neither party faithfully observed; but 
after the return of Dupleix to Europe, the 
balance of diplomatic talent was turned in favour 
of England: even Bussy was no match for 
men of such ability as Clive and Lawrence. 
When war was renewed between France and 
England, the destinies of the French in the 
East were intrusted to the brave but incapable 
Lally: one of his first acts was to recall Bussy 
from the service of the Nizam, and thus volun- 
tarily abandon the vantage-ground which the 
French held in the Deccan. Salahat-jung, who 
owed his crown to Bussy, and who had not 
sought to secure it by any other source of 
strength, was soon dethroned by his brother 
Nizam Ali, and perished in prison. 

Nizam Ali sought the aid of England against 
the rising power of Hyder Ali and the renewed 
strength of the Mahrattas; he purchased this 
aid by giving to the English the territories which 
had been previously ceded to Dupleix and Bussy. 
A few French adventurers remained in the ser- 
vice of the princes of southern India, but the 
influence which they established was merely 
personal; and when Raymond's corps was dis- 
missed by the Nizam in 1798, the last trace of 
the struggle for empire in southern India between 
France and England was finally effaced. 

It is not surprising that Frenchmen should 
feel some mortification in a retrospect of the 
chances which their East India Company and 
government threw away, but it is rather strange 
that they should deduce from these events accu- 
sations of perfidy against England. It has been 
constantly asserted by French writers that Du- 
pleix was sacrificed to English intrigue; De 
Warren, of course, repeats the accusation; but 
the legal records of Paris contain abundant 
proof that he was removed in consequence of a 
pecuniary dispute between him and the French 
East India Company. England cannot in any 
way be held responsible for the incomprehen- 
sible folly of Lally’s course, though the Lieu- 
tenant insinuates that he might have been duped 
by some inexplicable intrigues. A game was 
played in which the French lost, and there is no 
probability of their ever being again able to get 
the cards into their hands. 
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De Warren gravely advises his countrymen 
to favour the advance of the Russians on India, 
unless England abandons the right of search 
and surrenders all its possessions in the Medi- 
terranean to the French government. This is 
a course of policy which has found advocates in 
France of a more respectable class than the 
renegade Lieutenant, though he alone has en- 
tered into a calculation of the probabilities of 
its success. We shall take in their order what 
are assigned as causes of the insecurity of the 
British empire in India. 

The fiscal burthens of Hindustan open a very 
wide field for inquiry. ‘The monopolies of salt 
and opium, the heavy duties charged in this 
country on the import of East Indian produce, 
the differential duties in favour of other colonies, 
and many other grievances, continue to impo- 
yerish Hindustan; we have tried how far it is 

ible to sell to a country from which we re- 
fuse to buy, and the consequence is the loss of 
markets to our manufacturers, and the removal 
of all the natural stimulants to industry from 
the natives of India. The Lieutenant is per- 
fectly justified in the severe condemnation which 
he pronounces on this system, and we fear that 
there is not much ground to hope for its speedy 
amendment. 

Asecond source of weakness, and one now al- 
most past cure, is, that the natives of India are 
kept a distinct race from the English, and are stu- 
diously prevented from becoming subjects of the 
British realm. Colonization has been but re- 
cently permitted ; the use of the English lan- 
guage in courts of law is of very modern date, 
and none of the constitutional institutions esta- 
blished in our other colonies have been intro- 
duced into India. There are no bases laid for 
the consolidation of the British power; India, 
infact, is only known to our Governmentthrough 
the Court of Directors, and to the Court of Di- 
rectors through its European servants ; its state 
exists neither by nor for the country, and its 
hierarchies can have no connexion with the 
ruling powers. There is a mixed race of Anglo- 
Indians about the chief cities, but it is a race of 
illicit and demoralized origin, and, with some 
brilliant exceptions, retains the characteristics 
of its polluted source. In fact, the amalgamation 
of the rulers and the ruled, has not been at- 
tempted; there is no identity of feeling, of in- 
terest, or of any reciprocal duty. 

The Indian army is admirably disciplined, 
and better equipped than any on the continent; 
but the Afghan campaign has shown that it can- 
not be relied upon when it is not supported by 
Europeans; we have endeavoured to ascertain 
the proportion of Mohammedans, Rajputs, and 
Ghoorkas in the Company’s service, as compared 
with that of Hindus of low caste, without arriving 
at any certain result; but we have found reason 
to believe, that the Hindu infantry is generally 
recruited from the feeblest class of the popu- 
lation, and that though there is a preponder- 
ance of Mussulmans in the cavalry, they are 
rarely sprung from the conquering races of 
Arabs, Persians, and Jagatays, but are the de- 
scendants of renegades and outcasts. Still, we 
hold it to be a matter of less importance than is 
generally supposed, to enter into the considera- 
tion of the military force, for the fate of that 
— is sealed which relies solely upon its army. 

e agree with De Warren, whose views are 
‘o some extent supported by the authority of 
Mr. Thornton, that the dangers to which our 
Indian empire are exposed have been greatly 
increased by the Afghan war, by our occupation 
of Scinde, and by the condition of the Punjab. 
The renegade Lieutenant, indeed, traces out the 

of a campaign for Russia, which is about 
one of the most absurd that ever entered into 
the head of a dreaming Carlist. We need not 





examine a scheme which omits the military dif- 
ficulties of mountain and desert, and the politica] 
obstacles arising from the religious animosities 
between the Persians and the Afghans. 


Since the above was written we have received 
the first volume of Mr. Thornton’s ‘ History of 
China ;’ we shall examine its merits when the 
work is completed; so far as it has gone it ap- 
pears to be a judicious and well-considered 
compilation from the ordinary authorities. 





Letters from Vienna, by a Native—[{ Briefe, §c.] 
Hamburgh, Hoffmann & Campe; London, 
Williams & Norgate. 

Nosopy goes to Vienna to learn philosophy, or 
politics, or morals, and, therefore, our Austrian 
volunteer informer against his countrymen and 
fellow-citizens might have spared himself the 
pains of writing these letters to caution us against 
such an error. A great portion of his disclo- 
sures respecting the sins of Vienna might have 
been as fairly given with the name of any other 
great city—London, Paris, or Pekin—for a title. 
Still there is truth in his observations on the 
peculiar demoralization attending a despotic 
government; but his letters would have had a 
better aspect if he had not, in the outset, taken 
so decidedly the part of counsellor for the plain- 
tiff against Vienna. We shall however give, 
without any grave comments, a few passages ; 
and, for the first sample, as Vienna instantly 
reminds us of Strauss and Lanner, let us quote 
our author’s opinion on the waltz-music of the 
place, in which we are disposed to believe 
there is some justice. Such a style of music, 
so immediately pleasing to the ear, so devoid 
of everything like dramatic vigour and ob- 
jective meaning, in short, so constantly self- 
flattering, must certainly have an effeminating 
influence, and many observations might be 
made here, by a musical psychologist, on the 
unhealthiness of a considerable portion of mo- 
dern music. But what says our disloyal native 
of Vienna? 

The names of Strauss and Lanner shine in the 
present Terpsichorean firmament as stars of the first 
magnitude(!) Many rivals have started up, but met 
with little success, while the fame of these two has 
extended itself far beyond the bounds of their country. 
Each has his peculiar character, and the two have 
been contrasted by the scribblers for Vienna journals 
at least as often as Goethe and Schiller. Strauss, 
since his return from his great journey, has scarcely 
regained his early tact in composition, though, when 
his genius occasionally breaks forth, he produces still 
piquant and brilliant things; but Lanner has kept 
himself firm in the favour of the people, by tickling 
their ears with charming and yet well-wrought melo- 
dies, Strauss is the man of lively and epicurean 
humour; Lanner gives excellent garden-music, but 
you must imagine a tender pair cooing together in 
every arbour. Strauss, when he composes, seems to 
dip his pen in a glass of champagne, while Lanner 
moistens his quillin a tear of luxury. [sie/] Cer- 
tainly, this music has something in it exciting for the 
people. The idler of Vienna feels himself electrified 
by its thrill; it penetrates his inmost being ; for he 
is as light, merry, aud voluptuous as itself. The 
waltz-music of Vienna seems to produce an inypress 
of the general national character upon each indivi- 
dual, instead of elevating and purifying him, flatter- 
ing him and soothingly appealing to all his faults, 
It produces an apathy towards intellectual impulses, 
while it kindles his love of sensuous pleasures. It is 
my serious opinion that the fear lest all sense of high 
musical art should be swept away by this flood of 
waltzes, is not so well grounded as the fear lest the 
morality of a people should be undermined by too 
constant indulgence in such luxuries. Idleness, 
luxury, and superficiality, a trefoil of vices, are cer- 
tainly nourished by it. As a musical variety, the 
waltz is not to be despised, and, now and then, it 
may be employed with a cheerful effect. If there 
were no true excellence in the compositions of Strauss 





TF 
and Lanner, they would not have made the tour of 
Europe, and found their way into Brockhaus’ Con- 
versations Lexicon. But as every over-indulgence is 
injurious, one need not be a homeopathist to see 
that the waltz mania of Vienna is unwholesome for 
the people. 

So much for the favourite music of the Aus- 
trians, Our letter-writer gives no better ac- 
counts of their philosophy, education, official 
and private character. He describes Vienna as 
a place where Diogenes might carry his lantern 
about long enough without the shadow of suc- 
cess. In many points the writer exaggerates 
his monotonous complaint ; but that the state of 
government and public institutions in Vienna 
has long exercised a debilitating influence upon 
intellectual freedom, manliness, and practical 
energy of character, we know on better autho- 
rity than these letters; and when these radical 
virtues are blighted, what other virtues can 
flourish? There is enough of mean subserviency 
and timid half-thinking and half-saying in Ger- 
many generally, but the German reader can 
soon discover when he has got hold of an Aus- 
trian publication on history or politics by the 
tone of the work. As Boéene said, there is some- 
thing of a prison-atmosphere about the litera- 
ture of Vienna, at least when we approach the 
political domain. The people are soothed with 
pleasant gardens, summer fétes, and charmin 
waltzes, lest they should become serious, fee 
themselves to be men, and commit such indis- 
cretions as conceiving noble thoughts and plan- 
ning noble actions. Our letter-writer’s remarks, 
however, on the faults of their education might 
be as reasonably applied to other people as to 
the Austrians. 

Their elementary education suffers from two main 
defects: it is too dogmatic in the first place. The 
teacher only tries, by continuous repetition, to im- 
press his dictum upon the pupil’s memory. He never 
considers how crippling and discouraging such a 
method must be for the best faculties of the youthful 
mind. The second defect lies in the mere formal- 
istic nature of the instruction given. The pupil 
learns to read, to write, and to reckon, and, in addi- 
tion to these acquirements, his tender memory is 
loaded heavily with a mass of Roman Catholic 
dogmas. Of the useful sciences for practical life he 
hardly hears a word. When he has left the school, 
the impressions of realities fall upon his mind, and 
scarcely a ray of guiding light illumines his actual 
circumstances. True, he has been made to learn by 
rote the dicta of a little manual of behaviour in social 
life, but how to think and act for himself he has never 
been taught. His reading-book has told him enough 
about “ poisonous snakes,” “the dangers attending 
skating,” and “ hydrophobia,” but his inmost cha- 
racter is left unformed. He leaves the elementary 
school with a crowd of mere words in his memory 
and a good portion of blind faith. 

This style of education is certainly no pecu- 
liarity of the Austrians. “The child is father 
to the man,” and from such elementary pupils 
we may expect to find, afterwards, blind teachers 
and professors with no independent philosophy. 
Vienna cannot be a very convenient place for 
the philosophy of history and government,— 
witness Schlegel’s celebrated, but verbose and 
illogical, lectures on the theme :— 

Where philosophy is slighted and degraded, all 
science and inquiry will be turned to some arbitrary 
object. In Russia this is the autocracy of the Czar, 
while in Austria it is to maintain the Duumvirate of 
the Catholic church and the throne. A philosophic 
inquirer, here, who ventured beyond the narrow 
boundaries prescribed to him, would soon find him- 
self in collision both with church and state, and be 
called upon to surrender his professorship. A work 
with some independent tendencies may perhaps, now 
and then, gain the imprimatur of the censorship, 
especially if written in a cloudy style, Little unim- 
portant and unintelligible heresies are left unnoticed ; 
but anything like a system of philosophy, seeking 
for popularity and applying itself to actual affai 
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would have to pass the fiery-trial of the Censor, and 
could only be published “cum permissione superi- 
orum.” Thus philosophy may be considered as 
banished from the country. 

Our author regards the aristocracy as the 
main source of social corruption, and gives a sad 
account of the education of a young nobleman ; 
but this, too, can scarcely be claimed by Austria 
as a characteristic :— 

Here, where all the highest and wealthiest families 
of the land congregate in rivalry of display, through 
spring, autumn, and winter, every day presents gay 
spectacles. Here you may see plenty of splendid 

ipages, and ever-varying fashions; you may hear 
of fairy-like, luxurious soirées, love adventures, balls, 
theatrical enthusiasm, costly cigars, mustachio-fashions 
and hounds ;—but months and years may pass before 
you can hear of one truly magnanimous action, of 
one noble deed of benevolence performed by these 
noblemen. Are we to believe that fame reveals all 
the evil and conceals the good ?—For the culture of 
the fine arts little is done by these noble families. 
As to the architecture of their generally tasteless and 
antiquated palaces, they think hardly at all. Many 
of them inhabit rented houses. 

But let us turn to the amusements of the 
people :— 

Daum’s Elysium is a happy speculation. The 
locality is subterranean, very spacious and lighted 
with gas. Here jugglers, singers, harpists, panto- 
mime-players, and other caterers to popular amuse- 
ment are huddled together. The saloon for dancing 
is tolerably pleasant. A chinese seraglio contains a 
collection of piquant figures. Even the child of 
modern civilization, (!) the railroad, is there. ‘The 
waggons are drawn by gaily painted horses. Impro- 
visateurs come here to scatter their bad rhymes. 
Devices and emblems from all parts of the world 
adorn the walls, and some of the pictures are executed 
with tolerable taste. A plebeian fairy world, not 
without its charms, here surrounds the spectator, and 
all the passions and tastes of Vienna's populace are 
concentrated in one point. The crowd here is often 
indescribable, and the heat breathes of middle Africa 
and Sahara. 

We have not patience to follow this Jeremiah 
of Vienna, through all his exposures of worthless 
novels, extravagant dresses, adulterated tea and 
coffee, chalky bread, &c. “The glory has de- 
parted even from the cooks of Vienna!’’ he 
pathetically exclaims. ‘Young noblemen lose 
all strength of character in the process of a bad 
education,” and still worse. “ roast beef is pre- 
pared, in Vienna, in such a style as to lose all its 
genuine aroma!’’ Let the traveller, however, 
learn, for his consolation, that there is. still 
“‘ good beer to be got at the Three Ravens.”’ 

One point our author has certainly proved 
clearly enough, that either among the corrup- 
tions of Vienna, or somewhere else, he has 
acquired a very weak, declamatory and some- 
times meaningless style of writing, which he 
ought to amend before he undertakes to satirize 
the manners of another metropolis. His state- 
ments are not recommended by novelty, nor are 
his opinions supported by sobriety. To rail at 
things as they are, is of little use; buta fair and 
lucid exposition of the ‘ modus operandi” by 
which a despotic and suspicious government pro- 
duces a degradation of national and social cha- 
racter, would be interesting and useful. 





A Summer's Day at Windsor. By Vidward 
Jesse. 

An Account of the Restorations of the Collegiate 
Chapel of St. George, Windsor. By Thomas 
Willement. 

(Second Notice.] 

We left the reader among the curiosities of the 

Guard Chamber, warvelling at the strange asso- 

ciation of the refuse of the wreck of the Royal 

George, with the armour of Prince Henry, and 

the shield of Benvenuto Cellini. We have now 


to ask him to accompany us into the long low 
passage which is called St. George’s Hall, which 


“ noble” hall we shall describe, by the help of 
Mr. Jesse and the Windsor ordinary Guide Book. 
The “ princely” dimensions are 200 feet long, 34 
feet broad, and32 feet high—not at all “ princely” 
if likened to those of George the Fourth, though 
perhaps having some analogy to those of ‘* Long- 
shanks,” if tradition speaks truly. ‘ The pure 
simplicity of the style” is stated to ‘‘ harmonize 
more with the character of its patron saint” 
than the Cupids and Muses of Verrio. Its archi- 
tecture, according to the Royal Windsor Guide, 
is very curious: “the new ceiling is in the 
Gothic style, from a design by Sir Jeflry Wyat- 
ville; in form it is a flat Gothic arch.” These 
“ flat arches,’ appropriately enough, are exe- 
cuted in plaster, painted to imitate oak; the 
walls are also of plaster, painted to represent 
stone! The corbels, supported by “ two knights 
in complete armour,” are in stucco. Sir Jeftry 
must have thought “the patron saint’’ avery lath- 
and-plaster make-believe hero to dedicate to him 
such flimsy work. The portraits of James the 
First and Charles the First are by far the best and 
most genuine things in this room—the first an 
excellent characteristic-looking painting, ascrib- 
ed, and in all likelihood correctly, to Vansomer 
——and the latter to Vandyke. These, as well as 
the other paintings here, are full-length portraits 
of sovereigns— Lawrence's chalky portrait of 
George the Fourth in his state robes not the least 
conspicuous among them—and are hung along 
the north side of the hall. They are its chief 


decorations. The other decorations exhibit a 
struggle for precedence between the positive 


colours of the herald-painter and the drablike 
tints of the quaker. The general harmony and 
effect would be much improved by deep colour- 
ing on the walls in some diaper pattern. 

From St. George's Hall, we descend a step 
into the Ball Room—one of the best proportioned 
and the most consistently decorated apartments 
in the whole palace, and, if we except the use of 
the gobelin tapestry as pictures, and the Gothic 
windowsat the end, is not to be contemned: thatis, 
if there be any toleration at all for French deco- 
ration. ‘The ornaments of this room, chiefly gilt, 
on shades of drab grounds, are borrowed from 
Versailles ; and though we have little admiration 
for the style of Louis Quatorze, there is no great 
objection to be urged against a single, and that 
an extensive and tolerably consistent specimen 
of it. Certainly this room has a look of magni- 
ficence, and, lighted up, makes an appropriate 
ball room: ithas a more genuine reality about it 
than any of the “Gothic” affectations, and sug- 
gests suitably its purpose. Little is there worthy 
of much remark in the adjoining Throne Room, 
excepting the dull efiect of the dark blue velvet 
panels under the northern aspect of the room. 
There is no lack of decoration of one kind or 
another—badges of the Garter—stueco orna- 
ments of acorns and oak leaves—Gibbons’s earv- 
ing, &c.; but the place has always an unattrac- 
tive unmeaning look, and no one ever cares to 
| loiter in it, unless for the fine view out of its 
windows. 

Next we enter the Waterloo Chamber, or 
“ Grand Dining oom,” certainly a fine and spa- 
cious apartment, and susceptible of great splen- 
dour, if the disagreeable monotony of drab 
colouring on the walls and ceiling were ex- 
changed for something more ornamental and 
characteristic of the style of the decorations 
which have borrowed the architectural forms of 
the Elizabethan period. A judicious use of 
positive colours and gilding would gréatly im- 
prove this roof; and it has often occurred to us 
that the large superficies of blank wall would 
afford an admirable space for four large Frescoes, 
the subjects commemorative of the events, from 
the climax of which, this chamber has been 








express object would, we have little doubt, be 

popular. It would be a step in the right diree. 

tion, as it seems to us, if the Commissioners of 

Fine Arts were to give commissions, and ro- 

perly remunerative prices too, to some half dozen 

of our first artists, for frescoes to be painted on 

these walls, which are sufiiciently dried and 

prepared to receive them. This Waterloo Cham- 

ber offers a very suitable opportunity, wanting 

as it lamentably does, handsomer decorations 

and, being situate in a place where both the 

sovereign and her subjects might mutually par- 

ticipate in the improvement. A sutticient grant 

—say 5,000/.—would become, in a few years, a 

poll-tax not exceeding a farthing per head on 

the public visitors, whom the Queen admits 
into this chamber. The light, which streams 
through a lantern of ground glass extend. 
ing over the entire length of the chamber, js 
sufficiently abundant, and excellently suited to 
exhibit frescoes on the walls. The existing 
attractions here are the portraits of the historical 
personages, either immediately associated with 
the battle of Waterloo, or contemporary with the 
event. The principal are the work of Lawrence, 
and some of his very best pictures are hung in this 
chamber. His Cardinal Gonsalvi and Pope Pius 
VII. are here, but above all should be named 
his portraits of Lord Liverpool and Lord Castle- 
reagh, the first a work which, for its beautiful 
tone and colour, might claim even Titian for its 
painter. The full-length portraits of George the 
Fourth and William the Fourth, the first by 
Lawrence and the latter by Wilkie, provoke a 
contrast from their similarity of subject and great 
dissimilarity of efiect—both are portraits of men 
without much character or expression, depen- 
dent for efiect on their robe-maker. They always 
remind one of Michael Angelo Titmarsh’s pic- 
ture of Louis the Fourteenth, in and out of his 
robes of state, which shows the immense im- 
»ortance of the robes to the Grand Monarch. 
Z these portraits, the pictures wholly consist of 
velvet and ermine, gilt lace and jewels; but out 
of such bald materials Wilkie has made a very 
picturesque composition—beautiful in its colour, 
suggesting rather than actually depicturing the 
local positive tints of the glitter and jewels, and 
combining the whole into subdued harmony— 
whilst Lawrence has expressed the white satin 
and silk, purple velvet and gilt lace, in untem- 
pered glare and in a cold chalky manner. Wil- 
kie’s picture is really a fine one, Lawrence's 
little better than a large sign. This same picture 
is repeated no less than three times throughout 
the Castle. 

There is not much to delay the visitor in the 
Grand Vestibule or staircase, modern works by 
Wyattville, with their painted imitations of 
stonework, or in the rooms adjoining, until he 
reaches the King's Drawing Room, better known 
as the Rubens Room, being entirely hung with 
works attributed to that exuberant master. The 
painter's own portrait, and that of his second 
wife, Helena Formann, are, perhaps, the most 
interesting of the lot, which does not comprise 
very first-rate specimens. ‘The two landscapes 
have become unnaturally discoloured ; possibly 
brown enough originally, they seem now to 
have parted with any little local colouring they 
may have once possessed. They are inferior to 
his landscape in the National Gallery, to which, 
however, in their general treatment they bear 
marked resemblance. The family picture of 
Sir Balthazar Gerbier and his lady and nine 
children, from a baby in arms upwards, 1s 
thought to be the production of Vandyke, who 
is said to have inscribed it himself. Gerbier was 
Charles the First’s minister at Brussels, and the 
friend of the two painters.. To Vandyke also is 
assigned a partnership in the vigorous and anl- 
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eS rea AEE ROR TERRIER 0s wr eerie rea 
with beggars—Rubensclaiming the composition, | works of Zuccarelli in the Queen’s Drawing 


Vandyke the colouring. ; 

The King’s Council Room contains some forty 

intings ascribed to various great painters— 
ree da Vinci, Andrea cel Sarto, &c., but 
whose connexion with them we strongly doubt. 
Among the genuine and best pictures here, as 
they seem to us, the following may be instanced, 
beginning at the east side of the chamber—St. 
Agnes, by Domenichino, and engraved by 
Strange ;—“ a black-complexioned gentleman, 
with a black beard, holding in his right hand a 
red book, being some scholar,” as it is called in 
Charles the First’s catalogue, by Parmigiano, 
who probably has a better title to the St. John 
the Baptist here than Correggio, to whom it is 
ascribed. ‘The Holy Family, by Garofalo, is an 
excellent specimen, and the portraits by Holbein 
are three of the best painted pictures in the 
room. ‘The older man for a long time used to 
be called * Luther,”’ but has recently been re- 
named, and more correctly, ‘“ Dr. Stokesly,” a 
bishop of London, about 1530. The Cleopatra, 
engraved by Strange, is a well finished picture 
in Guido’s second manner. 

In the next room, as in the preceding, there 





isa mixture of painters of all countries, styles | 


and periods. Jan Stein hangs below A. del Sarto, 
who is next to Sir Antonio More. The two 
portraits by Vancleve, are as genuine andinterest- 
ing as any pictures in this room; but the most 
popular is the well-known picture by the black- 
smith painter of Antwerp, which, by a common 


error, is called the ‘ Misers.’ ‘ Misers’ it is not, | 


though one of them may probably be so. The 
expressions of the faces, their action, and all the 
accessories in the picture tell plainly enough 
that it is one man paying his debt to another. 
The receiver, whose fur, jewel in his cap, and 
ring on his finger, denote his superior station and 
well-being, is counting his receipts with his left 
hand, and totaling up the amount with his pen 
on paper in the right. The little chirographs 
and deeds on the shelf are emblematical of his 
caution, and show that the prudent money- 
lender does not make loans without good secu- 
rity. The ink-horn and apparatus, and the fur- 
niture of the room, carry us back into the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. The picture is 


Room, onwards, to the blaze of Vandykes, which 
hang in the adjoining apartment, and make a 
fitting conclusion to the tour of the state rooms. 
Three pictures of Charlesthe First are here, five 
in fact, for one has the well-known three portraits 
of him in full face, profile, and three quarters— 
all representing him as a rather melancholy 
thoughtful man, with a gentle refined cast of 
countenance, of rather sinister and wavering 
expression. There are several pictures of 
Charles's family, and also of his queen, whose 
face, though pretty, lacks expression and cha- 
racter. Speaking of the portrait of Lady Digby, 
wife of Sir Kenelm, also here, Hazlitt says, 
“You are introduced into the presence of a 
beautiful woman of quality, of a former age, 
and it would be next to impossible to perform 
an unbecoming action with that portrait hanging 
in the room. It has an air of nobility about it, 
a spirit of humanity within it.” Her great 
beauty, and the slander it provoked, are told by 
Clarendon, but Vandyke vindicates her cause, 
and represents slander prostrate and bound at 
her feet. We know of no other equally exten- 
sive exhibition of the works of the accomplished 
portrait painter as this room presents, and those 
who would see Vandyke in his glory, would be 
well repaid by a pilgrimage to this room alone. 
Leaving the state apartments, we suggest that 
the visitor should take another glance at the 
North Terrace as he passes the archway leading 
to it. Ascending from the Terrace, he may 
make the circuit of the Keep or Round Tower, 
bestowing a glance on the indifferent equestrian 


| statue which Toby Rustat erected to Charles the 


| Second ; 


and if he have sufficient time, as- 
cend the Round Tower to see, on a clear day, 


| twelve counties in panoramic view below, and 


| meditate on the prisoners, with warriors and 


| poets, who have been confined within its stout 


carefully and substantially, though coarsely, | 


ainted. It has too much artistic skill to have 
lien inspired by love only. Our readers recol- 
lect the tradition how Cupid metamorphosed 
Quintyn Matsys the blacksmith into Quintyn 


er’s daughter, who was held by her father to be 
impregnable except by an artist. 


walls, and inscribed them with their names and 
badges ; but to pursue this investigation, Lady 
Mary Fox’s permission must first be obtained. 

We prc advise the visitor to attend the 
service in St. George’s Chapel: we know of no 
choir better drilled. The musical services here 
are most impressive. The chapel, with its ar- 
chitecture and decorations—its stone and wood- 
carving—remnants of old paintings—iron-work 


| —stained glass, is more than enough for a long 


day’s study. We can recommend that portion 


| of Mr. Jesse’s Guide-book relating to the chapel 


| 


| 
| 


/as pointing out sufficiently the notabilia here. 
Matsys the painter, and his anvil and hammers | 
into palette and pencils, out of love for a paint- | 


Since the appearance, however, of the last edi- 
tion, the chapel has undergone many judicious 
restorations. ‘The vaultings and walls through- 
out have been cleared of whitewash, and a be- 


The Queen's Closet has some pictures of worth | ginning has been made in the right direction in 


and interest, but they cannot be examined con- | the colouring and gilding of them. 


It is curi- 


veniently, and their effect is singularly disturbed | ous to trace how the revival of colours for archi- 
by the general decorations of the room, which | tectural decoration is making way everywhere 
are of light blue and silver, even the picture | timidly and cautiously, as in this chapel, where 


frames being si/vered. 


good, so is Luca Penn’s copy of Holbein’s Eras- | 


mus. The removal of Titian’s own portrait, 
and his friend Andrea Franceschina, which be- 
longed to Charles the First’s collection, to an- 
other frame and a lower position, is greatly to 
be desired.* We hasten past the insipid scenic 


* Hazlitt has left us a criticism of this picture worth 
quoting for some of its passages. He says of it, * It is one 
of the tinest specimens of this master. His own portrait is 
Dot much—it has spirit, but is hard, with somewhat of a 
vulgar, knowing look. Wut the head of the senator is as 
fine as anything that ever proceeded from the hand of man. 
The expression is a lambent flame, a soul of fire dimmed, 
hot quenched, by age. The flesh és flesh. If Rubens’s pencil 
ed upon roses, Titian’s wascarai vrous. The tone is betwixt 
a gold and silver huc. ‘The texture and penciiling are mar- 
towy. The dress is arich crimson, which seems to have heen 
growing deeper ever since it was painted. It is a front view. 
As far as attitude or action is concerned, it is a mere étill- 
lifes but the look is of that kind that goes through you at 
4 single glance. Let any one look well at this portrait, and 
if he then sees nothing in it, or in the portraits of this 





The Holbeius are very | only the bosses and more prominent ornaments 


have been touched. Some general repairs have 
been executed in the various chantries, and the 
old paintings in them have been preserved. 
We hope to see the modern tablets removed 
from the chantry of Oliver King, and the paint- 
ing restored, Of the restorations in Somerset 
Chantry, Mr. Willement gives the following 
account :— 

“This chantry is situate at the extreme west end 
of the south aisle ; in the centre stands the monu- 


ment of Sir Charles Somerset Earl of Worcester, | 


K.G., with his effigy, and that of his first wife, Eliza- 
beth, the daughter and heir of William Herbert, 
Earl of Huntingdon ; the tomb has armorial bear- 
ings on the sides and at the foot, and is inclosed by 
a brass screen of excellent design: this had been re- 
peatedly painted, but in the late repairs was thorough- 





ainter in general, let him give up vir” and criticism in 
lespair.” 





lv cleaned and repaired, and the effigies restored. 
The other monuments of the family, though costly, 
are a sad incumbrance to the chantry, which is of 
very limited dimensions, have also been cleaned and 
repaired. The windows have been filled with stained 
glass, containing the arms and alliances of the per- 
sons buried in the vault beneath; and the original 
painting of the walls and vaulting restored to its ori- 
ginal state. The recent cleaning having removed all 
the modern applications, so much was evident of the 
ancient decorations, that it became a very easy mat- 
ter to give to every partits original colouring. This 
consisted in variously formed divisions of red and 
blue, the livery colours of the family, powdered with 
heraldic badges. In the fioor have been inserted 
some ancient tiles of various patterns from the abbey 
church of St. Mary at Tintern. The whole cost of 
this extensive restoration was defrayed by his grace 
the present Duke of Beaufort, K.G.” 

The windows throughout the chapel have been 
improved by the insertion of stained glass of an 
appropriate character, and we are happy to hear 
that the work of relieving other windows of their 
white plain glass and filling them with stained 
glass, is still in progress. In due course, we 
may hope to see the abortive attempt designed 
by West, and executed by Jervaise and Forrest, 
removed from the altar, and a window of archi- 
tectural consistency and suitable glass substi- 
tuted. We have already spoken at length on 
the essential differences between stained glass 
and an oil painting, and of the error of attempt- 
ing to produce the effects of the latter in glazing. 
The East window of St. George’s Chapel is one 
of the most notable examples of such a mistake, 
and all the recent works in the chapel make it 
the more apparent. Mr. Willement relates how 
this great mistake led to others for the support 
of it:— 

“It is quite evident that the projectors of this ex- 
periment were not satisfied with the result of it. The 
first step was to colour the surrounding frame with a 
dark colour, to subdue its bright opposition to the 
heavy masses of the picture, but this being inade- 
quate, two of the adjoining windows on each side in 
the clerestory were solidly closed up, the spaces be- 
tween the mullions being filled by plates of tin with 
very indistinct heraldries painted on them. That 
the transition from these to the bright light of the 
clerestory windows generally might not be too abrupt, 
the third window on cach side was filled by painted 
glass of the dingiest tone, the pattern of the orna- 
ments on the tin plates being continued. The result 
was, that without being able to give much additional 
effect to the altar window, the altar itself became 
almost imperceptible on entering the choir, and the 
steps in front extremely perilous to these who ap- 
proached it. Thusit remained until recently. The 
closed windows in the clerestory have now been open- 
ed, the dark glass has been placed in the two open- 
| ings immediately adjoining the east end, and four of 
| the following windows on each side have been glazed 
| in rich and powerful colours.” 

A tour through all the cloisters and passages 
in and about the chapel, especially those on the 
north side, will well repay any one whose eye is 
keen after picturesque combinations of form, 
light and shade, and exquisitely mellow tones of 
colour. Indeed, the out-of-door attractions of 
Windsor and its neighbourhood on all sides are 
quite as great as those inside the Castle. We could 
wish that the “slopes,” which lie beneath the 
North Terrace, were re-opened by the Queen to 
her subjects, whom George the Fourth was the 
first monarch to exclude. 

It is hardly our business in this notice, pur- 
posed chiefly to offer some suggestions respecting 
the “ Arts” asdeveloped in the Castle, to dilate 
on the beauties of the Parks and foliage, or to 
urge the visitor to make his pilgrimage to these 
| marvels; especially to the leafless blasted oak on 
| the right of the footpath leading to Datchet, 
| That Herne the hunter, 
| 





Sometime keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the winter-time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about, 
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and beneath whose boughs the Merry Wives co- 
zened Sir John. Itshould certainly be seen; 
and likewise the old pollards in the Great Park, 
and the huge old giants of oaks near to Cran- 
bourne Lodge. A long summer’s day is scarce- 
ly enough for the Parks and Virginia Water, 
without venturing inside the Castle. We hope 
the visitor, in his admiration for the scenery at 
Virginia Water, will discriminate between its 
real natural beauties and the impertinent mon- 
strosities of artificial cascades, and ruined tem- 
ples, and caves, and fishing pagodas—miserable 
mistakes in taste. Artificial ruins are bad enough, 
but an artificial cascade of real water is every- 
where an offence against propriety—even at a 
theatre. The most insignificant rivulet of a 
mountainous district puts itto shame. The cas- 
cade at Virginia Water is very miserable and 
offensive, with its quart of water dripping down, 
amidst dank, stinking weeds, which we have 
actually seen combed away. We protest against 
it, and all other similar abominations, notwith- 
standing the rhapsodies of the Windsor guide- 
books and guides about them. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

John Manesty, the Liverpool Merchant, by the late 
W. Maginn, L.L.D. 2 vols.—This is a clever book 
written in a bad spirit. A single sentence may serve 
to justify in part this brief judgment. The title-page, 
as the reader will observe, carries us to Liverpool 
the early prosperity of which town was closely con- 
nected with the slave trade. Here is the writer’s 
liberal conclusions: “ Just only is it to remark, that 
many persons in Liverpool conscientiously protested 
against the traffic, especially Quakers, and the more 
austere Dissenters. Just also, is it to add, that a 
general suspicion prevailed that those same Quakers 
were deeply engaged in the business.” This sentence 
may serve as key-note to the whole work, and well 
illustrates its tone and temper. It is not an exposure 
of hypocrisy and cunning and rascality in the abstract 
in the character of a Quaker, or a Ranter, or an L.L.D., 
but such an exposure as leads to the inference that 
these qualities are marking characteristics of dissent. 
There is no amount of ability that ought in our 
opinion to save such a work from condemnation. 
Enough then to say of it, that, artistically, the concep- 
tion and execution are better than the construction. 
Itschieffault is want of developement ; the story would 
have been increased in interest had it been elaborated 
to twice the length; owing to its present simplicity 
of structure it is rather a tale than a novel or a 
romance. 

The Vale of the Towey : or, Sketches in South Wales, 
by Anne Beale, author of * Poems.—We have often 
asked for some good books on that little understood 
district, the Principality: “but they do not come at 
our call.” Guides have hitherto been too seriously 
infected with the mania of “ fluttering their purple 
pinions,” instead of using Common Sense’s plain goose- 
quill—novelists, from the author of *The Mountain 
Decameron,’ down to Mr. St. John, have appeared 
determined to tear passion to tatters, and throw pro- 
bability to the winds, in place of emulating the per- 
formances of Scott and Galt in Scotland, or Edge- 
worth, Morgan, Banim, or Carleton in Ireland. In 
her preface, Miss(?) Beale expresses fears lest readers 
may expect some tidings concerning “the agrarian 
excitement which lately spread itself through South 
Wales”—in plainer English, Rebecca and her 
daughters! They will find nothing of the kind ; but 
instead, as her apology might have prepared them to 
expect, ‘The Vale of Towey’ pranked out and be- 
painted, and peopled with stage swains, and nymphs 
of Vauxhall rusticity. Miss Mitford has been taken 
for model : a practice never resorted to with anything 
like success—since that which in herself was a plea- 
sant and engaging communicativeness, becomes with 
her imitators affectation and twaddle. 

The Way to Paradise, { Der Weg, §c,] by Zimmer- 
man.—The pamphlet with this taking title is nothing 
more than an earnest lecture against the stimulative 
system pursued in modern diet, medicine and general 
habits. The writer protests against the use of all 
animal food, alcohol, spices, &c., and the wearing of 








stiff stocks and cravats, while he warmly recommends 
the copious employment of cold water inwardly and 
outwardly, conjoined with that simple diet which best 
accords with primitive, or, we may say, infantine 
instincts: and these he assures us arethe true means of 
arriving at the Paradise of “ mens sana in corpore 
sano.” In his earnestness he exclaims, “the dawn 
of a new epoch is glowing: the day of health 
recovery isat hand!” Here we have a theory: the 
writer’s next pamphlet should be filled with experi- 
ments and facts. 

The Field of Honour ; or, Scenes in the Nineteenth 
Century, by Anne Flinders.—This is a story to dis- 
suade from the practice of duelling. Works of this 
kind are not amenable to severe criticism; the pre- 
sent, however, need make no especial appeal to 
mercy. The foolish practice against which it is 
directed is already yielding to public opinion. 

Rebecca Nathan; or, a Daughter of Israel.An 
attempt to connect an interpretation of the prophe- 
cies with an illustrative tale. We cannot congratulate 
the writer on the success of the experiment. 

An Essay on the Pronunciation of the Greek Lan- 
guage, by G. J. Pennington, M.A.—The object of 
this ingenious work is to promote the restoration of 


| the ancient method of pronouncing Greek, so far as 


it ean be ascertained and adopted. The author as- 
sures us that the subject is not involved in so much 
obscurity and doubt as to warrant despair, and has 
certainly succeeded in placing it before the reader in 
a much clearer and more satisfactory manner than 
might have been anticipated. He is remarkably 
careful in drawing proper distinctions, and adhering 
to them throughout. The force of the evidence 
adduced from ancient grammarians, is accurately 
estimated ; and the reader is never in danger of con- 
founding what rests upon competent authority with 
what is merely favoured by probable conjecture. 
After briefly introducing the subject, and mentioning 
one or two considerations which seem to render the 
present a suitable time for entering upon the inquiry, 
Mr. Pennington gives a lucid statement of the plan 
which he intends to pursue, and the sources of infor- 
mation to which he confines himself. He then en- 
deavours to determine what was probably the original 
pronunciation of the vowels, diphthongs, and con- 
sonants. This naturally leads him to notice the con- 
flicting opinions which have been maintained upon 
this curious subject at different times, particularly the 
celebrated controversy between the adherents of 
Erasmus and Reuchlin, in the sixteenth century. 
Readers in an age so bustling, and a country so com- 
mercial as our own, can hardly conceive the strong 
party-feeling which disputes of this nature formerly 
excited. “In some instances the strength of argu- 
ment was enforced, or the lack of it supplied, by 
academical and episcopal authority.” The author 
next proceeds to investigate the subject of accentua- 
tion. He uses the word “ accents,’’ not to denote the 
marks which are placed over certain syllables, but the 
exertion of the voice employed in raising the tone of 
those syllables. He shows pretty clearly that the 
accentual marks—as he calls them—vwere originally 
intended to guide the pronunciation, by pointing out 
upon what syllables a stress was to be laid. With 
Bishop Middleton, he considers it evident that the 
practice of thus accenting some syllable in each 
word, must have existed long before the introduction 
of accentual marks by Aristophanes of Byzantium ; 
though they were not generally used till several cen- 
turies afterwards, because an educated Greek would 
stand in no need of such guides to pronunciation. 
He argues, from the general agreement of MSS. and 
editors in placing the marks upon the very syllables 
which ancient grammarians mention as usually 
accented, that the present system of marking is in 
accordance with the original mode of pronouncing, 
and therefore of sufficient authority to be followed. 
He next treats of quantity; distinguishes it from 
accent, with which it is too often confounded ; and 
points out the difference between Greek and Latin 
accentuation. He ridicules the absurdity—as it ap- 
pears to him—of retaining the Greek accentual 
marks, and yet, in defiance of these guides, accenting 
the words as if they were Latin. We think, however, 
that he unduly depreciates the value of these marks, 
independently of the purpose which they were origi- 
nally intended to serve ; and is not sufficiently alive 
to the difficulty of getting English boys to observe 
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both accent and quantity in their pronunciati 
Greek words. After all that he hes said, gd 
reconcile ourselves to any change at present: eg 
cially as he himself merely contends for its adoption 
in the reading of prose. He is obliged to admit, that 
the true pronunciation of some of the letters can onl 
be conjectured, and that the original method of read. 
ing poetry is entirely lost. Why, then, it may be 
asked, should we exchange a method which, though 
faulty, has at least the merit of convenience. for 
another scarcely less liable to objection, and far mash 
difficult to acquire? The principal advantages, there. 
fore, resulting from the study of that noble language, 
may be as fully realized under this system as under cay 
other; in the same manner as many persons acquire 
a perfect comprehension of the spirit of modern con. 
tinental literature, though they can barely approxi- 
mate to a correct pronunciation of the languages in 
which it is written. 

The Strange Planet, and other Stories.—A child's 
book, relating the story of the creation, and throwing 
some passages and parables of Scripture into the form 
of short tales. 

First Ideas of Number for Children.—First Ideas 
of Geography for Children—The principle upon 
which these little books have been composed, for the 
guidance and assistance of those who have to teach 
young children, is a good one—it is, “that a dis. 
tinct idea should be excited in the mind of a child 
before he is made acquainted with the sign used to 
represent it.” Its soundness and practical utility 
were successfully put to the proof by Pestalozzi, one 
of the most enthusiastic and efficient of teachers, 
The work on number is admirable for its simplicity 
and lively variety of illustration. It renders the 
subject pleasing and attractive—a_ proof, in our 
opinion, of more than ordinary skill. Both works 
will be found useful, if the teacher can only catch 
the spirit in which they are written. 


List of New Books.—Valpy’s Schrevelius’ Greek Lexicon, 
translated into English, edited by the Rev. J. R. Major, 
D.D., 6th edit., improved, 8vo. 1 1.—The Works of Wm. 
Channing (Hedderwick’s Glasgow Edition,) Vol. VI, royal 
12mo. 6s. el.—Six Thousand Years Ago, or the Works of 
Creation Illustrated, by Mrs. Best, royal 12mo. 4s. 6d. clL— 
Hamilton's Universal Tune Book, a Collection of the Melo- 
dies of all Nations, adapted for the Violin, Flute, Clarionet, 
&c., containing nearly 600 Tunes, Vol. L, small 4to. 5s. el, 
4s. swd.—Guide to the Geology of Scotland, with a Geolo- 
gical Map and Plates, by James Nichol, 12mo. 6s. cL— 
Family Drawing Book, containing nearly 60 Subjects, 
Sketches from Nature, 8vo. 3s. 6d. swd.—Arnold’s (Rev.T.K. ) 
Ecloge Ovidiane, Gth edit., 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Adam’s (Rev. 
W.) Distant Hills, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. Gd. cl.—Adam's (Rev. 
W.) Sacred Allegories, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Arnold’s 
(Rev. T. K.) Spelling turned Etymology, Part I., 12mo. 2s, 6d. 
cl.—Radcliffe’s (Rev. P.) The Creed of St. Athanasius Ilus- 
trated, 8vo. 14s. cl.—Nicholson’s Exposition of the Church Cat- 
echism, 2nd edit. 8vo.6s.cl.—St.Cy prian’s Works, with Life, by 
Poole, 3 vols. 8vo. 17. 14s. 6¢. cl.—Pettit’s Classical Geography, 
12mo. 6s. roan.—Life of Dr. A. Clarke, 8vo., reduced to 7s. 
Gd. cl.—England and France, a Comparative View of the 
Social Condition of both Countries, new edit. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 17. 1s. cl.—Saints and Sinners, a Tale of Modern Times, 
by W. O’Neille Daunte, Esq., 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. ¢l.—tIreland 
and its Rulers, since 1829, Part LIL, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cL— 
The Congregational Lecture, Tenth Series, Lectures on the 
Sacrament, by Robt. Halley, D.D., * Baptism,’ 8vo. 14s. cl— 
Hymns for Infant Minds, by Anne and Jane Taylor, new 
edit., 18mo. 1s. G:/. c.—Musing, by the Author of ‘Heart 
Breathing,’ 32mo. 2s. 6. cl. The Book of the Baby's Ward- 
robe in Knitting and Netting, square, 6d. swd.—Philip Ran- 
dolph, a Tale of Virginia, by Mary Gertrude, fe. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
cl. lettered.— Arthur Arundel, a Tale of the English Revolu- 
tion, by Horace Smith, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. lis. 6d. bds— 
Historic Fancies, by the Hou. G. 8. Smythe, 2nd edit., 1 vol. 
8vo. 12s. cl.—Mysteries of Paris, 19 engravings, 3 vols. royal 
12mo. ld. ls. cl—The Tongue of Time, or the Language of 
the Church Clock, by the Rev. W. Harrison, 3rd edit. fe. 8v0. 
3s. Gd. cl. lettered.—Songs and Baliads, by J. E. Carpenter, 
32mo. 1s. 6d. swd.—Chambers’s Educational Courses, Mathe- 
matical Tables, by A. Bell, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Historical 
Prints of Greece, with above 100 illustrations, by the Author 
of ‘ Charlie's Discoveries,’ fe. 8vo. Gs. cl., gilt edges.—Manner- 
ing’s Christian Consolation, 12m. 4s. cl.—Cowie’s Printers’ 
Pocket Book, 6th edit., fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl.— Rhymes and Re- 
collections of a Hand-Loom Weaver, by Wm. Thorn, 12mo. 
3s. el.—Library of Travel, Vol. I. *Syria and the Holy Land,’ 
by Walter K. Kelly, dvo. 8s. 6 i. ¢l.—Prince of Wales's Alpha- 
bet, 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd.—English Poetry, First Book, for Use 
in the Schools of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, 12mo. 
ls. swd.; ditto, Second Book, 12mo. 1s. 67. swd.—The Set- 
tlers in Canada, written for Young People, by Captain Mar- 
ryat, 2 vois. fe. 8vo. 12s, cl—Standard American Literature. 
‘Bunyan’s Lectures to Young Men,’ royal 8vo. 9d. swd— 
The Law and Practice of Insolvents in the Bankrupt Court, 
by 8. C. Horry, 12mo. 4s. bds—Lumiley’s Factory Act, with 
Notes, Abstracts, and Index, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Poor Law 
Amendment Act, with Index, fe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd.—An Aide- 
de-Camp’s Recollections of Service in China, by Captain A. 
Cunynghame, 2 vols. post 8vo. Li. Is. cl.—Adventures of a 
=“ Search of a Horse, by Sir G. Stephen, 6th edit. 7s. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘MEDEA’ OF CHERUBINL 
Frankfort, Aug. 24. 

Ir was impossible to resist the temptation of Cheru- 
bini's ‘ Medea.’ This work is very seldom performed in 
Germany,—nowhere, I believe, save in this town, and 
perhaps at Munich. Itis needless to say that it has been 
some twenty years forgotten at the Opéra Comique of 
Paris, for which theatre it was written. I remember, 
some years ago, being offered a copy of the full score 
on the Boulevards at Paris, for little more than the 
price of waste- paper: the complete opera, with piano- 
forte accompaniment, is not, I believe, to be pur- 
chased anywhere: and though the zeal and sound 
taste of Herr Guhr, the conductor of the Frank- 
fort orchestra, keep the memory of it alive, it is 
rarely given, save by particular request. On the pre- 
sent occasion, it has been produced in alternation with 
Spontini’s ‘ F ernand Cortez,’ Weber’s * Der Frei- 
schiitz,, and Winter’s ‘ Unterbrochene Opferfest,’ to 
gratify a distinguished musician, who is summering, 
(if such it can be called in this bleak and changeful 
weather) on the edge of the Taurus hills. 

This ‘ Medea,’ then, was to me a new work ; but 
itis one of too high an order to be fully compre- 
hended, with a single hearing, or to be exhausted ina 
single letter. It is one to be enjoyed intensely, though 
not without effort: how any musician in power can 
allow such a master-piece to be forgotten, would seem 
inexplicable, did I not know how largely even the 
best of the race bend to that foe to Art, as to Truth, 
expediency. They may plead, perhaps, that it was 
the very want of such bending which spoiled Cheru- 
bini’s career. He is generally rated as undramatic, 
and, after many partial successes, quitted stage com- 
position for the high ecclesiastic style, for which it 
has been generally said he was better fitted. Yet I 
cannot but think, that had he the sympa- 
thy of Napoleon to smoothe his difficulties, instead 
of the antagonism provoked by an obstinate non- 
conformity, he would not have quitted the theatre till 
he had produced some master-piece which would have 
been as noble in its order, and as lasting in its popu- 
larity, as ‘ Fidelio.” ‘ Les Deux Journées’ lives, but 
that is all; and this ‘ Medea,’ a loftier work, is, as I 
have said, disinterred as a curiosity for a travelling 
Professor ! 

One cause of this neglect may be the undramatic 
heaviness of the libretto. This is essentially the same 
as that of Simon Mayer’s opera ; and, though a Pasta 
could give life to such a colourless sketch, and dra- 
matic interest to scenes so devoid of point or situa- 
tion, by her incomparable vocal and dramatic art, by 
aseries of attitudes that was almost a series of pas- 
sions, nothing short of such a sorceress could work 
such a spell. The one opportunity for a grand con- 
certed piece, the presence of the indignant woman at 
Jason’s marriage, is allowed to slip by unheeded; the 
situation having since been wrought to fine dramatic 
advantage by the librettist of Pacini’s weaker ‘ Satfo.” 
The undivided weight of the last act—unless impor- 
tant retrenchments have been made—lies upon the 
prima donna. But Cherubini’s music is such as no Pasta 
would for an instant look at :—written alternately at 
the heights and the depths of the voice, and not to be 
executed without a strain to the artist fearful to listen 
to. It must be struggled with, and the audience 
must be contented if it is barely overcome. Here is 
another cause of neglect. I said that Cherubini was 
‘oo unbending for his own prosperity, since a master 
80 consummate could assuredly have produced his 
effects without so much violence to the executant, 
tadhe thought the study worth the pains. 

_Yet there are things in this opera of a subli- 
mity which must raise the cultivated listener to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm. After the gloomy and 
impassioned overture, a short chorus of soprani, and 
along aria for Dirce (which fails, being meant for an 
ar of display, which it is not), is the entry of Jason 
and King Creon, the solo for the latter being a most 
supetb and stately movement. Admirable, too, is 
the manner in which, throughout the opera, Cherubini 

got rid of every species of conventional form,— 
lever hesitating to work in his principal voices asacces- 
‘ores, whenever he could gain an effect by it; in this 

lowing a pertinacity of character worthy of recog- 
ution and support. The entrance of Medea is also 


trouble, and discord. But finest of all in this act, is 
her duet with Jason, when the pair are left alone. 
Nothing can exceed the orchestral treatment of this 
duett; a coda or stretto, in which the violins move in as 
brilliant an agitato as in Rossini’s tenor and soprano 
duet (‘Guillaume Tell,’ Act the Second), with blasts 
of the louder wind instruments, and the voices 
“lashed up” (I must use the words) to frenzy, is ap- 
palling in its excitement. Ihave heard much of the 
passion of the duett in the fourth act of *Les Hu- 
guenots,’ but it is child’s-play to this, and, musically 
regarded, a collection of fragments, compared with a 
regular composition. Two more duets must be men- 
tioned ; one between Medea and Creon in the second 
act, into which again, the composer has wrought a few 
snatches of concerted music, with the happiest pro- 
bability ; and asecond and last encounter with Jason, 
answering, I believe, to Mayer’s famous ‘Cedi al 
destin.’ This, I think, will be considered the highest 
point of the opera; peerless in its orchestral treat- 
ment. From this point the act declines, though the 
nuptial chorus has an antique classic grandeur, only 
surpassed by Gluck, and (perhaps) Mendelssohn, in 
his ‘ Antigone’ music. The final march of triumph 
is too long-drawn, seeing that Medea is in evidence 
all the time, without either call for action or vocal 
display. Who that ever saw Pasta can have forgot- 
ten her attitude, as she listened, with her royal mantle 
folded round her haughty arms? but the grandeur of 
the scene was hers, and not the composer's. 

The storm interlude which opens the third act, as 
long as many modern opera overtures, is in Cheru- 
bini’s best instrumental vein. To this succeeds Me- 
dea’s great air before the murder of her children, and 
a second, her final outburst of infuriate vengeance. 
The two injure each other ; the mind refuses to sub- 
mit to such long protracted tension without relief ; 
and the closing strains, which are of frantic brilli- 
ancy (if the epithet may be permitted), falling, as 
they do, upon an ear already filled with the utter- 
ances of struggling passion, are heard, rather than re- 
sponded to. Ere we had reached this climax, I was 
worn out, and longing for the dropped curtain, the 
relief of silence, and the leisure to remember and 
treasure up the rich addition to my musical stores, 

The orchestral performance was excellent—the 
vocal good; which is no small praise. Fraiilein 
Neuther, the Medea, in spite of an incurably girlish 
face and figure, had studied her part well, though she 
had not sounded its depths; and was sure and forcible 
in the difficult music. Herr Conradi was solemn and 
impressive as Creon ;—Herr Chrudimsky no more 
characterless than Jason is permitted to be. The 
chorus was as firm asa rock, though the women were 
a little shrill, and the men a little coarse. On the 
whole, whatever the public feel, or whatever they 
might be brought to feel with regard to this work, it 
would be to the interest of dramatic composers to 
have it performed frequently and well; and such ama- 
teurs as think, however high or humble the sphere of 
thought, ought to join them in regarding the perfor- 
mance asa boon of no common interest. It is worth 
a journey to Frankfort. 





OUR WEEKLY GOssiv’. 

Ir is with regret that we announce the death, on 
the 30th ult., in the 71st year of his age, of Mr. 
Francis Baily, President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. Mr. Baily, whose scientific attainments 
are well known, was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1821, was a Member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, a Corresponding Member of the French 
Institute, the Royal Academy at Berlin, and other 
learned and scientific bodies. Mr. Baily, we believe, 
was, in popular phrase, the architect of his own for- 
tune. In early life his struggles were great, and we 
have heard that he emigrated to America. Be this 
as it may, we find him at the beginning of this cen- 
tury resident in London, employed in the office of a 
stockbroker, and for many years eking out his small 
salary by a series of useful publications, generally on 
insurance, annuities, and like subjects; the last an 
‘Epitome of Universal History,’ published in 1813. 
Eventually his talents were discovered and appre- 
ciated, and he soon obtained what only he desired, a 
sufficient fortune to justify his retiring altogether 
from business, and devoting himself wholly to science: 





irable—the very apparition of a spirit of wrath, 


and nobly did he employ his leisure and his fortune, 





as the records of the Astronomical Society bear 
honourable testimony. 

The following communication has been received 
from Prof. Roediger, of Halle, with a request that it 
should be made public:—“ The philologists of Ger- 
many meet together from time to time, for the pur- 
pose of advancing a knowledge of their favourite 
subjects of inquiry by papers, treatises, and personal 
conversations; and also for the sake of uniting in a 
friendly manner, so as to become better acquainted 
with one another. The Association for the present 
year will hold their meetings at Dresden, from the 
Ist till the 4th of October next, under the presidency 
of the celebrated Hermann. The German Oriental- 
ists will also from the present time take part in these 
meetings ; and they hereby respectfully invite their 
brethren in other lands, particularly the English and 
French Orientalists, to enhance the importance of 
this scientific association by their presence or their 
contributions.” 

The Geological Society of France held its annual 
meeting on the 13th ult. at Chambery. The Bishop 
of Annecy, was elected President, the Chevalier 
Agassiz and M. de Sismondi Vice-Presidents, the 
Canon Chamousset and the Abbé Landriot, Secreta- 
ries. On the 14th, the Society visited the cascade of 
Couz and its environs. The day after, the members 
proceeded to the mountains of Saint-Jean d’Arvey 
et des Déserts. At the sitting in the evening of the 
15th, an account of these excursions was given by the 
Abbé Chamousset, and a learned discussion ensued, 
in which Messrs. de Sismondi, Michelin, Agassiz, 
Favre, Chamousset, De Verneuil, Dubois, and Guyot 
took part. M. Agassiz then presented Mr. Wild’s 
map of the interior glacier of the Aar, and explained 
his theory respecting glaciers. On the 16th, the 
members proceeded to the Mont-du-Chat and Pont 
de la Balme; passed the night at Yenne, and the 
following day visited Lucey and Chanaz. On the 
17th, they were to hold a sitting at Aix, and return 
the same evening to Chambery. 

Mr. Bonomi, who, as our readers know, accom- 
panied Dr. Lepsius to Egypt, is now on his return to 
England. A letter from Marseilles, of the 23rd ult., 
mentions that he arrived there on board the Elrashit, 
and was about to proceed with the Egyptian stu- 
dents, sent by the Pasha to complete their education 
at Paris, The mission includes the élite of “ Young 
Egypt”—Huseyn Bey, son of the Viceroy, Ahmed 
Bey, son of Ibrahim Basha, and the sons of several 
other Bashas, with about nineteen young men selected 
from the military schools,—in all thirty-six indivi- 
duals. “The son of Mohammed Ali,” says our 
correspondent, ** is a young man of about eighteen 
or nineteen, of elegant appearance and intelligent 
countenance. The son of Ibrahim is about the same 
age as his uncle, short, with fair complexion, affable 
manners, and a good deal of naiveté in his conver- 
sation. The chief of the expedition, Stefan Effendi, 
is a man of most prepossessing appearance: there is 
a modesty and intelligence in his conversation quite 
remarkable. Among the students, I should distin- 
guish, as the man of highest mark and capacity, a 
young Turk, Shakur Effendi, destined for the army, 
but of considerable literary attainments. The Princes 
and some of the Beys are likely to visit England.” 

The anniversary of Purcell was celebrated last 
week in Westminster Abbey, which holds his mortal 
remains. Purcell’s epitaph records that he is * gone 
to that blessed place where only his harmony can be 
exceeded.” If this were true in Purcell’s day, it is 
not so now, for it must be confessed that the har- 
mony was sadly inharmonious in various parts of the 
service. The performance throughout was little 
better than a sort of annual “ practice.” The music 
of Purcell, Tallis, and our old English composers de- 
mands the smoothest precision,delicacy, and thorough 
feeling in its performance, qualities all of which were 
wholly wanting on the occasion. The solo parts were 
generally feeble and hesitating,the tenor in the second 
anthem especially—his voice scarcely audible. Al- 
together, the result was very unsatisfactory, and 
disappointing to the crowds who assembled on the 
occasion. 

Our readers are aware that a heart, discovered in 
the month of May last year,in the Sainte-Chapelle, in 
Paris, gave rise to an eager polemical discussion in the 
newspapers ; and that the Minister of Public Works 
finally applied to the above Academy for its opinion, 
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whether this could be the heart of Saint-Louis, as one 
side of the argument affirmed. The Academy ap- 
pointed a committee to look carefully into the evi- 
dence, material and documentary. The committee 
having brought their labours to a close, report to the 
Academy that there is no authority whatever for be- 
lieving the heart in question to be that of Saint-Louis, 
and the Academy will of course report in that sense 
to the Minister. 

Maximilian von Weber, the son of the great 
composer, now in London, commissioned to transport 
to Dresden the remains of his illustrious father for 
interment in that capital, has written home some 
account of his proceedings here, which have been 
published in the Continental papers. Introduced by 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic Chapel in Moor- 
fields—where, as our readers know, the composer was 
buried—into the chamber where his father died, he 
was surprised to find that all things have been left 
there as at the moment when the great artist expired. 
On the desk at which he wrote, lies an unfinished 
rondo for the piano, at which he worked on the day 
before he died. The coffin was opened for the son, 
in presence of these priests; and the body, though 
not embalmed, appeared in a state of complete pre- 
servation. Herr Weber caused a model of the fea- 
tures to be taken, and casts have heen sent to Dres- 
den, in which capital the physicians have announced, 
from an examination of these, that the death of the 
great composer, though sudden, must have been calm, 
and without pain. 


It is rumoured in Germany that M. Gade, the | 
young Danish composer, whose Symphony, it will | 


he remembered, was so favourably received at Leip- 
sic, may possibly be nominated to the Conductorship 


of the Gewandhaus Concerts, vacated again by the | 
The Directors, it is said, | 


retirement of M. Ililler. 
are in distress for an English caxtatrice, but, in truth, 
we have not any to spare. We have seen some 
numbers of a musical periodical, taking the well- 
imagined form of a catalogue raisonnée, published at 
Leipsic, entitled the * Musikalisch-Kritisches Reper- 
torium,’ and edited by Herr Hirschbach. We are 
sorry to see the * more-personal-than-polite” tone of 
French and English minor musical criticisin getting 
ground in Germany. The doings at Darmstadt, on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the monument 
there, have been of great musical interest,—the main 
musical work performed being the ‘ Alexander's 
Feast’ of Handel. Why should this be more popu- 
lar abroad than in England ? 

Mr. Baily has just completed for Mr. Necid—a 


liberal and tasteful patron of Art, to whose commis- | 


sion, it will be remembered, we owe the * Eve listening 
to the Voice’—a work of poetical sculpture, which 


makes us regret that Art has net a few more such pa- | 


trons. The figure represents a female preparing for the 
bath,—the loosened garments sustained around the 


person ouly by the hand, whose withdrawal, it is ob- | 


vious, would expose the divine forms in their naked- 
ness. We have seen nothing like this figure for many 
aday. The beauty of form and attitude, the grace- 
ful poise without a taint of affectation, and the sen- 
timent of modesty which is the soul of the work, 
form a model fit to take place beside the miracles 
of Greek sculpture. We hope Mr. Baily will have 
the opportunity of exhibiting this statue, in the marble, 
hefore it shall be claimed by its fortunate proprietor, 
It cannot but add largely to his fame; but we hope 
it most, because we believe that such works must 
create patrons for sculpture of the highest class, 
amongst those to whom works of sculpture in any 
kind are not forbidden things, from their cost. 
public, we suppose, will, in any case, sec the model. 
No one, by the way, who visits this artist's studio, 
should overlook a small sketch in clay, which exhibits 
the Graces under a new form of presentment. The 
sisters are grouped together in sitéing posture; but 
without any attempt, by this novelty of treatment, 
to evade the demand upon the sculptor who under- 
takes to embody the very principles of grace and 
beauty, for divinity of contour in the entirety of 
its developement. Not only are the requisitions of 


the subject met, but a remarkable effect of modelling 
is besides produced by the interlacing of the limbs. 
A singularly bold and beautiful composition is thus 
attained, towards the expression of a subject which 
has the singleness and calm of an abstraction—action 
in repose, variety in unity, richness in simplicity. 


The grouping is one of those ingenious and elaborate 
combinations which, where they give no disturbance 
to the leading thought and introduce no perplexity 
into the details, are triumphs of Art. But they are 
dangerous experiments in inferior hands. For the 
honour of the Arts, we hope to see this group exe- 
cuted of the life-size, and in marble. Such a work 
will do more to raise the character of the national 
Art than a gallery of portrait-figures, or a Golgotha of 
busts ; and we trust that some spirited patron may see 
the model, and be tempted to endow the times with a 
work of this reach and significance. A small eques- 
trian model of the Duke of Wellington, in the plain 
riding-frock and hat of the day, should also attract 
the visitor’s attention, as a proof of what may be 
done with materials the most simple and unpromis- 
ing, in master-hands. This sketch isas far removed 
as possible from ideal sculpture—a mere reality, but 
one of the most living things that ever rose out of 
the sculptor’s clay. The easy seat and natural ac- 
tion of the rider seem rather transferred than imi- 
tated, and the form and features convey a striking 
portrait of the Duke as he now is. 

The foundation-stone of the monument, on Pensher 
Hiil, to the memory of the late Lord Durham, was 
laid, on the 28th ult., by the Earl of Zetland, Grand 
Master of the Masons of England. The monu- 
ment is already in so forward a state, that the 
spectators could form a pretty accurate conception 
of its completed effect. The description given of it 





The | 


is us follows:—*The form approximates to that of 
the Temple of Theseus, with a rectangular basis of 
solid masonry 100 feet long by 54 feet in width. 
The foundation rests on the solid limestone rock, 20 
| feet below the surface of the soil, and the base rises 
10 feet above the platform of the hill. At the sides 
of this rectangle stand 18 lofty open equi-distant 
| columns, 30 feet in height, and 6} feet in diameter, 
supporting at each end a magnificent pediment, and 
| at each side a deep entublature, which will serve as 
la promenade when the building is complete. The 
promenade will be reached by spiral stairs, to be 
formed within one of the pillars. From the ground 
to the upper point of the pediment will be about 70 
feet. ‘The structure stands nearly due east and west, 
and will form a prominent object to travellers on the 
line of the great North of England railway, between 
Darlington and Newcastle.” 

To these notices of Art, at home, we may add the 
| following from abroad. Schwanthaler’s colossal eques- 
| trian statue of the late Grand Duke of Hesse-Darm. 
stadt was inaugurated, in that capital, on the 25th of 
last month, —theceremony being followed by a festival 
given to the citizens by the reigning Duke, in which 
six hundred vocal and three hundred-and-fifty instru- 
| mental performers executed Handel's * Alexander's 
| Feast... The monumental figure is of bronze, and is 
raised on a marble column one hundred and eight 
feet in height.—The Archduchess Maria Louisa of 
Parma has commissioned the celebrated engraver 
Toschi to commit to copper, for publication, the 
many famous frescoes of Correggio existing in Parma, 
nearly the whole of which are hitherto unpublished. 
| An interesting discovery has been made by M. 
! Duban, the architect intrusted with the restorations 
| at the Chateau of Blois: the removal of a coating 
| of plaster of Paris from the walls of one of the larger 

apartments has exposed some magnificent mural 
paintings, which need, it is said, but slight renovation. 
| At the Jubilee, held on the 80th ult. at the Uni- 
| versity of Kénigsberg, at which the King of Prussia 
was present, the honorary degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy was conferred on the Chevalier Robert Schom- 
burgk, the enterprising traveller, who has lately re- 
turned from British Guiana, and is now in London. 

The fine old ruin of Carisbrook Castle is not, as 
| was feared, to be cabinned and confined by brick and 
, mortar gentilities, Government having acceded to 
the anxious wishes of the islanders, and consented to 
| purchase the few surrounding acres ; the mere rental 
, of which will, it is believed, pay the interest of the 
purchase-money. 


GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
The TWO PICTURES now exhibiting represent the Interior of the 
| Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen; and an Exterior View of the 
| Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are painted by 
M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and shade.— 
Open from Ten til) half-past Five. 





CAPTAIN WARNER'S EXPERIMENT hav i 
general desire for information on the PROPERTIES meee . 
SIVE COMPOUNDS, at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC inste. 
TUTION the EXPERIMENTS (so highly interesting) are con 
tinued with perfect safety, illustrative of Dr. RYAN’S FORD — 
LECTURES on EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS, every Afra 
half-past Three, and in the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdars jt 
Fridays at a Quarter before Nine o’clock. The varied LECTURES 
Professor BACHHOFFNER daily. The HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
Me Been brea ke Leora 
and beau ic Effects, &c. &c.—Admissio: : 

Half-price. My Is.5 Schools, 








PINE ARTS. 


Third Report of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command 
of her Majesty. 

THERE is something anomalous in the appointment 
of a committee of noblemen and gentlemen to direct 
and regulate the painting and decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament. Why should not there be a 
commission to direct the architect as well as to 
superintend the artists?) Why should not the Jo- 
cality of the statues, their character, &c., the height 
of finials, width of buttresses, and other architectural 
details, be arranged by commissioners for the ar- 
chitect, if the principle of directing analogous 
details be recognized towards the painters? It 
might, perhaps, be a little more difficult so to dictate 
for architecture without betraying incapacity; andthe 
toleration of this state of things, as respects painting, 
may possibly be owing, in some measure, to the cur- 
rent assumption, which permits every one to profess 
himself a critic of painting, though he may be 
ignorant of the simplest fundamental principles of 
art. We might point, in illustration, to an error, into 
which we think the Commissioners have fallen, by 
commissioning six several artists to paint six pic- 
tures on only ¢hree subjects, to be employed osten- 
sibly in the decoration of one apartment. Religion, 
Justice, Chivalry are to be illustrated on certain 
awkward compartments of the House of Lords— 
“Panels with pointed heads,’’—not prepared in the 
first instance to receive paintings, but spaces which 
have been discovered, as it were unexpectedly, to be 
available. ‘These panels,” states the Report, “the 
architect now thinks might be filled with paintings, 
and as the windows are proposed to be ornamented 
with stained glass, he is of opinion that the lumin- 
ous and unshining surface of fresco would be best 
adapted.” They are very high from the floor—up- 
wards of twenty-six feet—a circumstance which 
seems to manifest the absence of that most neccssary 
co-operation between the architect and the Commis- 
sioners, possibly unavoidable, but still no less at- 
tended with many practical difficulties. It appears 
that the building has been arranged without much 
consideration of the interests of painting. 

“Your Committee cannot but acknowledge that 
they have experienced some disappointment at find- 
ing the extent of surface available for painting in 
fit situations not so great as they could have hoped. 
In the best situation, the Victoria Gallery, the panels 
are only 12 feet by 10, the width of the gallery 
being 45 feet. As figures would require to be larger 
than nature to produce a due effect, even from a 
lesser distance, it follows that a space of 12 feet is 
not adapted for any extensive composition. In St. 
Stephen's Hall, the spaces for painting being 15 
feet long, and the width of the gallery 30 feet, the 
objection is less strong; but it may be remarked, 
that at a distance of 30 feet, the eye can conveniently 
embrace a painting 20 feet long. The design of 
St. Stephen's Porch, and the adjacent portions of 
the building, are not sufficiently matured to enable 
Mr. Barry to say whether any spaces will be avail- 
able for paintings in those situations.” 

It may fairly be asked, what other arrangement 
for decorating the Houses of Parliament can be 
adopted than the present? We are bound to ac- 
knowledge, that with all its obvious disadvantages, 
we cannot suggest a better. If Mr. Barry were 
at once an architect and a painter; or, if there 
were a painter-architect, whose eminence all would 
acknowledge, asin the days of Lionardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo and others among the Italians, and 
Albert Durer among the Germans, the obviously 
proper arrangement would be to place all sueh 
matters at his entire and absolute control. But un- 
der our present circumstances we should be sorry 
to see the decorations of the Houses carried on 





without the superintendence of the Commissioners; 
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and we most freely admit that their proceedings, ex- 
cept in some details, appear to have been conducted 
with sound judgment. For the appointment of 
their secretary they are especially to be praised, 
for indisputably, all things considered, Mr. East- 
lake is the fittest person for the office, and his 
appointment alone inspires us with great confidence. 
It is certainly not with a disposition to cavil, that 
we question their recent proceedings in respect of 
the commissions for cartoons. Though we do not 
object to their selection of artists, we certainly think 
that some two or three others were quite as much 
entitled to receive commissions as the majority of 
those chosen. But passing this by, we doubt, as 
we have already intimated, the policy and the con- 
ditions of the subjects chosen. The Commissioners 
declare, “that six arched compartments in the House 
of Lords shall be decorated with fresco-paintings ; 
that the subjects of such fresco-paintings shall be 
illustrative of the functions of the House of Lords, 
and of the relation in which it stands to the Sove- 
reign; that the subject of three of the said fresco- 
paintings shall be personifications or abstract repre- 
sentations of Religion, Justice, and the Spirit of 
Chivalry; and that the three remaining subjects cor- 
responding with such representations and expressing 
therelation of the Sovereign tothe Church, to the Law, 
and, as the fountain of honour, to the State, shall be, 
The Baptism of Ethelbert; Prince Henry, afterwards 
Henry V.,acknowledging the authority of ChiefJus- 
tice Gascoigne; and Edward the Black Prince receiv- 
ing the Order of the Garter from Edward III.” In 
point of fact, it seems to us, that these six subjects 
are but three subjects. How are these * personifica- 
tions or abstract representations’’ to be kept distinct 
from their “‘ corresponding” realities? In what re- 
spect can Mr. M‘Clise’s fresco be more “ abstract” 
than Mr. Cope’s —both using the same physical 
materials, both depicturing men and women under 
an aspect peculiarly conventional? This division of 
ideality and reality may do very well for metaphy- 
sical discussion, but must be naturally mingled and 
confused in any bodily and matter-of-fact represen- 
tation. Then, if we look to the varieties of styles of 
the artists chosen, it must be apparent that it will 
be next to a miracle, if there be not an utter absence 
of that harmonious assimilation, which should be 
predominant in one apartment. The positive re- 
semblance between the sets of subjects, making the 
six really three, will tend to make this inharmo- 
niousness the more striking. The choice of subjects 
and the apportionment of them to the respective 
artists, we apprehend will be one of the greatest diffi- 
culties the Commissioners will have to encounter. 
A presage of this, is shadowed forth by the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Hallam and Lord Mahon, which 
we shall publish hereafter. 





Architectural Nomenclature of the Middle Azes; 
forming Part IX. of the publications of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society. 

Professor Willis is the author of this essay, which 

aims to furnish some account of the medieval no- 

menclature of architecture, and to do this by collecting 
examples from ancient documents and cotemporary 
authorities, and comparing the nomenclature thus 
deduced with existing buildings. ‘This practical pro- 
cess of uniting an actual study of the thing itself with 
its name, it must be obvious is the only correct mode 
of compiling a glossary of architecture of the Middle 
Ages: it is, doubtless, a laborious one, but still is 
practicable, where there exist a will and a good stock 
of patience, Prof. Willis has here meritoriously begun 
the work which we hope he or others will continue. 
A rich and almost unexplored store of materials for 
this purpose will be found among our public records, 
especially those of the Exchequer department: of 
our own knowledge we can speak of a very extensive 
series of building accounts relating to the Palace of 

Westminster, beginning as early as the thirteenth 

century ; others, of later period, referring to Windsor 

Castle, and a most valuable series extending over 

several years, giving a weekly account of the works 

at Hampton Court Palace. Of these latter, indeed, 

We have already laid a specimen before our readers 

(see Athen. No. 762), and more extended specimens 

have been printed in the appendix to the * Handbook 

for Hampton Court.’ In glancing over them, we find 

*everal architectural terms almost obsolete, which are 





not included in Prof. Willis’s index. Thus, * bullyns 
in freeston,” “ hammerbeams,” “ purloyns,” upper 
and lower “jowl pecys,” “vycys,” or “ vysys,” 
“femeralls,” “ repryses” do not occur in this essay; 
and we mention them merely for the purpose of in- 
citing the Professor's attention to these very curious 
documents—not less valuable for the present purpose 
than the Itinerary of William of Worcestre, on which 
the Professor lays great store. In like manner,as he 
was able to identify William of Worcester’s plans and 
nomenclature with the existing doorways of St. 
Stephen’s and St. Mary’s Redcliff, Bristol, so he 
might place himself in the hall and parts of the old 
Tudor palace of Hampton Court and identify each 
individual portion, as described by Henry the 
Eighth’s clerk of the works. But besides these 
documents, there are a multitude of Records of other 
works executed in castles, churches, and buildings 
which happened at the time to be in the possession of 
the Crown, 

The most interesting (but we fear not the most 
correct) part of this essay, is the identification of two 
lists of technical words, and a plan, with the buildings 
to which they are stated to refer. The Professor has 
given one of these and the plan in fac-simile from the 
note-book of William of Worcester, or Botoner, an 
antiquary, born in Bristol, in 1415, who “ employed 
himselfin travelling all over England, and in record- 
ing a variety of particulars relating to the churches, 
monasteries, and other objects of topographical in- 
terest.” The manuscript exists in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and was published 
by Nasmith in 1778, under the title of * The Itinera- 
rium of William of Worcester.’ The lists above 
alluded to belong one to the south door of St. 
Stephen’s Church, at Bristol, and the other to the 
west door of St. Mary Redcliff, and describe the 
moldings of the doors. Accompanying the list be- 
longing to St. Stephen’s Church, is an original draw- 
ing in charcoal, representing the plan or horizontal 
section of the doorway, which Nasmith has omitted. 
This drawing is described as being, “ of its kind, unique; 
for although several medieval sketches and working 
drawings of buildings have come down to us,—as, 
for example, of the tomb of Henry VI., the tower 
of King’s College, and the faneral ceremonies of 
Abbot Islip, and various specimens published in 
Germany, by Moller—yet none of them contain an 
express profile of the moldings, their object being to 
display the general effect of the composition, whereas 
the moldings belong strictly to the class of working 
drawings.” Professor Willis, in giving the fac-simile 
of this drawing, says, “ Upon taking this to Bristol, I 
find it agrees perfectly with the moldings of the south 
porch of the church in question.” The Professor 
seems to have been rather puzzled, as well he might 
be, at this discovery ; because, according to his read- 
ing of Worcester’s MS., these moldings should be on 
the “north” side. We have only the Professor's fac- 
simile before us, but ‘hat, we should say, certainly 
seems to read thus, “ Thys is the jamemoold of the 
porche dore yn the southsyde of the Chyrch of Seynt 
Stevyn,” and not, as it is given, “ Thys is the same 
moold of the porche dore yn the nortisyde.” The 
fac-simile is before every one: to our eyes the fourth 
word is one word, “jamemoold,” not two words, 
“same moold”; the first letter, judging from the 
fac-simile only, is surely not an s but a j; besides 
which, what is the plan itself but that of the jamb of 
a porch or doorway ? Then, the word read “ north” 
is clearly “‘ oxth,” with an ill-made s at the beginning. 
Upon this reading of “same” for “jame,’’ and 
“north” for ‘*south,” the Professor builds up two 
hypotheses: first, that the word “same” has reference 
to a preceding enumeration of moldings, attributed to 
the north portico, in unmistakeable terms—* porticus 
borealis;” and secondly, that the north porch has been 
removed to the south side. It should be remarked, 
however, in justice to Professor Willis, that the list 
of names of moldings which stand above the plan 
seems exactly corresponding with one half of the plan 
—but only one half. Now, if the word “ jame” is to 
be read “same,” and “ same” is to be applied to the 
preceding list—to use Mr. Willis’s words, “ that is to 
say, the drawing of the same mold or series of mold- 
ings which have been above enumerated”—how does it 
happen that the other half of the plan differs from the 
said enumeration of the moldings altogether ? and 
that, in fact, it is not the drawing of the same mold, 





&c.? Some other conjectures are brought forward 
in support of this theory, upon which, in ignorance of 
the actual state of the building, we pronounce no 
opinion. Indeed, what we have said already is little 
more than a surmise resting upon the secondary evi- 
dence brought forward by one who has examined the 
original documents and the buildings also. But we 
have thought it not unprofitable to enter into this 
verbal criticism, because, whilst admitting the para- 
mount necessity of examining original sources for in- 
formation, and giving the fullest praise to Professor 
Willis for setting the good example, we deem it of no 
less importance that the original documents should 
be rightly interpreted, or we shall flounder in miscon- 
ceptions, and be overwhelmed with hypotheses to 
support them. 

The suspicions excited in the present case make us 
doubtful whether the fac-simile of the list of moldings 
of Redcliff Church is rendered quite accurately, and 
whether it is read at all rightly: but not having the 
original before us, we will not hazard conjectures. 

Professor Willis complains—and, doubtless, with 
too much justice—of the difficulties in identifying 
ancient descriptions with the buildings as they now 
exist, in consequence of the ruthless and ignorant way 
in which restoration and a process called “ skinning” 
are performed. He gives too very useful plans of the 
moldings of Redcliff Church, first as they now appear 
after “skinning,” and then according tothe old account 
of them. “This severe discipline,” he says, * was 
extensively practised during the restorations that tool: 
place under the direction of Mr. Wyatt; as, for 
example, at Durham Cathedral, the whole exterior 
of which was skinned under his instructions, This 
process of restoration consists of scraping or chipping 
off the decayed surface of the stone, so asto get down 
to the sound part. If there be broken foliage in a 
hollow molding, as is often the case, this is scraped 
clean out. Small bowtels and ridges which are apt 
to be very rough and weather-worn are likewise de- 
stroyed, leaving a clear plain surface instead ; and in 
this way all the delicate and expensive details are 
destroyed, and a bare and clumsy block remains.” 

It is a curious fact, that the nomenclature thus 
handed down to us by an English antiquary of the 
fifteenth century, with one exception, was equally 
applied to the classical moldings when they first came 
into use, and remained for a long time used by arti- 
ficers. “ It resolves,” says Professor Willis, “ a series 
of medizval moldings into precisely the same elemen- 
tary forms or constituent parts as those into which 
the classical moldings are divided, for the words 
bowtell, filet, ressant, and casement, apply themselves 
quite as well to the latter asthe former, It may seem 
strange, then, that the workmen, after the revival or 
‘renaissance’ of the classical style, should ever have 
abandoned these old names, since they had only to 
deal with new combinations of familiar elements. But 
as the names have been superseded, it will at least be 
supposed that they have been exchanged for the 
classical terms. This is by no means the case ; and 
the history of the present nomenclature is so curious 
an example of its kind, that I shall trace it at some 
length. The revival of classical architecture, which 
began in Italy simultaneously with the introduction 
of printing, and from thence spread in order into 
France, Holland, Germany, and England, was mainly 
assisted by the publication of Vitruvius and his com. 
mentators, and by translatiohs of this author, as well 
as by various original treatises on the subject, which 
were also translated und widely circulated in all these 
countries, as may easily be shown from the great 
number of editions of these works, in all languages, 
which have come down tons. The nomenclature of 
moldings that may be picked out of Vitruviusis by no 
means complete or generally intelligible; and, indeed, 
for this apparent reason, Alberti, the first original 
modern writer on this subject, invented a new one, 
which was never adopted. For the other Italian and 
French writers, themselves practical men, and writing 
for practical men, naturally made use of their own 
mediaval words, applying them to the classical mold- 
ings. And thetranslators of Vitruvius, and of these 
other writers, either adopt the terms they find in their 
author, or else they translate them. By these pro- 
cesses a quantity of synonyms have found their way 
into this country and others. For example, Vitruvius, 
and the standard Italian authors, were introduced into 
our own language partly through Dutch and partly 
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through French translations, and therefore it may be 
expected that a nomenclature so formed will prove 
somewhat impure upon examination. The fact is, 
that we at present employ a medley of Vitruvian and 
Italian terms, mixed up with Dutch and French trans- 
lations of the latter ; the Vitruvian words have been, 
for the most part, left untranslated. We have 
done little more than exchange our own medieval 
nomenclature for the medieval nomenclature of 
Italy.” 

Professor Willis continues an examination in detail, 
into which we shall not follow him, but content our- 
selves with directing the reader to it in the essay 
itself. 





LONDON ART-UNION. 

Now that the Art-Unions are legalized, it be- 
comes more important than ever to guard them 
against those abuses to which the system so readily 
lends itself. They are, professedly, instituted for 
the encouragement of Art; and if there be, as we 
assert, an evident tendency to pervert them into 
mere lottery speculations, this tendency should 
be scrupulously guarded against by the Council. 
There is no denying the fact, that a large propor- 
tion of the subscribers purchase shares, not from a 
love of Art, not for the purpose of gaining a picture, 
but the money, or as nearly as possible, the money’s 
worth of the prize; and who, on becoming prize- 
holders, take the mere obvious means of securing 
the object. One instance has occurred at the recent 
distribution ; the particulars of which, so far as 
they have come to our knowledge, we do not hesi- 
tate to make public—a sense of duty outweighs 
all other consideragpns in our doing so; moreover, 
we have the consent of the artists named, to give 
the statement on their authority. 

On an early day after the drawing, Mr. Leahy, the 
artist of the large picture on the subject of Lady | 
Jane Grey, was visited by two gentlemen, one of 
whom acted as spokesman, and the other remained 
almost mute, on behalf of a Mr. Saunders, of Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent, who had obtained a prize of 200/. 
in the London Art-Union. The speaker on this 
occasion candidly confessed that his friend did not 
want a picture, but money; and accordingly pro- 
ceeded to make an offer of 25/., for the nominal 
purchase of the ‘Lady Jane Grey,’ on condition 
of his receiving the remaining 175/.in money. In 
reply, Mr. Leahy stated, that the arrangement was 
impossible, as the price of the picture alluded to 
was 400/.; but, even if it were not so, he should 
decline the proposition. They then took their leave. 
Soon after, his neighbour, Mr. Hollins, sent over to 
Mr. Leahy, with a request that he would come to 
him, and be present at a conversation between him 
and two applicants for one of his pictures. On 
entering the room, Mr. Leahy recognized the same 
gentlemen, and heard them make a similar offer to 
Mr. Hollins, increasing the bonus, however, to 501.: 
—which Mr. Hollins altogether refused, saying, 
that his character was worth more than 50/., and 
that artists were to be treated as gentlemen, and 
ought not to be subject to such applications. After 
receiving some further admonitions from both 
artists, on the impropriety of their conduct, the 
strangers departed. Mr. Leahy and Mr. Hollins 
having heard that the same parties had been to 
other artists on a similar errand, gave notice of the 
facts to the officers of the Art-Union. The result 
remains to be known—meanwhile, for the satisfac- 
tion of our own minds, we called last Wednesday at 
the office of the London Art-Union, and were there 
informed, that Mr. Saunders, the holder of the prize 
of 2007, had purchased a picture by Mr. Lance, 
called ‘ The Grandmother.’ 








MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences. Aug. 19.—M. Arago 
gave a summary of a work, by Don José Garay, on 
the means of connecting the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans. The author is of opinion that it would be 
much better to form the communication by the Rio 
Coatzacoalcos than to execute the project of a connex- 
ion either by Panama or Nicaragua; the canal of 
20 leagues proposed by Don José would, he says, 





cost only 60 millions of francs, and would be naviga- 





ble by frigates—A paper by M. Christofle on the 
danger to be apprehended from the galvanic process 
in the depreciation of coins, was read. If, says the 
author, this process is of immense service in the 
application of one metal to another, it may be 
employed to the injury of the public, for a piece of 
gold or silver placed at the negative pole is reduced 
without any apparent change. He announces that 
he places at the disposal of the Academy the sum 
of 2000fr. as a prize to the author of the best pro- 
ject for preventing the application of electricity to 
such a purpose.—M. Arago this day answered the 
appeal made to him at the former meeting [see 
ante, p. 798], and stated, that the predictions which 
M. Gravier had made to him, frequently in the 
morning, after having observed the direction of the 
falling stars during the preceding night, were ex- 
ceedingly vague, and could be interpreted in va- 
rious ways. M. Arago added, that it was impos- 
sible to turn such observations to any useful end. 
—M. Dumas made a report on some experiments 
made by M. Boussaingault, relative to the feeding of 
cows with beetroot and potatoes. M. Boussaingault 
states that two cows which were fed exclusively on 
beetroot fell off in flesh in seventeen days nearly 
one-sixth, and their milk diminished from eight to 
nine litres per day to five litres, They were then 
turned into pasture, and soon resumed their former 
weight, and gave the former quantity of milk. They 
were next fed exclusively on potatoes, when they 
fell off still more in flesh than they they had done 
with beetroot, and the milk was reduced to two litres 
each per day. On being placed on a mixed food of 
hay, chopped straw, beetroot, and potatoes, they 


| again recovered their flesh, and gave the former 


quantity of milk. The conclusions of this gentleman 


| are, that beetroot and potatoes do not perform the 


part usually imputed to them of fattening cattle, or 
increasing the quantity of the milk of cows. His 
experiments show that this is the case, when this 
food is given to the exclusion of all other.—dug. 26. 
—A description of a river-lock, the invention of M. 
Sartoris, was received from M. Mary, the engineer-in- 
chief of the Ponts-et-Chaussées.—The unfavourable 
state of the weather during the early part of this 
month prevented any observations being made in 
Paris on the periodical showers of shooting stars, but 
the Academy has received accounts from various 
parts of Belgium, which were read this day.—M. 
Arago informed the Academy that M. Tiesson has 
succeeded in executing photographic portraits with- 
out any of the imperfections which have hitherto 
attended daguerréotype productions. Several of the 
portraits taken by M. Tiesson were laid before the 
Academy.—A paper was received from M. Dujardin, 
of Lille, on the different proportions of magnetic 
power to be imparted to iron, according to the mode 
of preparing that metal. 

Photography.—Permit me, through the columns of the 
Atheneum, to make known to the admirers of the Photo- 
genic art a most brilliant improvement in the Energiatype 
process of Mr. Hunt. It is as follows:—Having prepared 
the paper according to his directions, and submitted it to 
the action of the sun’s rays in the camera, it must be re- 
moved and dexterously immersed into a vessel containing a 
spiritous solution of the essential oils of cassia and cloves; 
and as soon as the spirit has permeated the texture of the 
paper, which will be in the space of a few moments, it must 
be taken out, and, with the quickness of thought, laid flat 
on a piece of plate glass, and kept pressed in that position 
by means of blotting paper saturated with the same solu- 
tion for an hour or two. The result is, as doubtless you will 
have anticipated, a picture beautifully delineated, with 
brilliant metallic lines of silver, for wherever the nitrate 
remains unacted upon by the light and other reagents made 
use of, the oils (as in the new process lately published in 
your periodical for the manufacture of mirrors, and which, 
by the way, suggested the present application,) throw down 
the silver in the metallic state. Not having time to carry 
out the thing myself to any extent, I beg leave to present it 
to the public.—And remain, &c. J.D. 

Interesting Relic—We find the following in the 
papers :—A gentleman residing at Woolwich has re- 
cently become possessed of the rough draft of Bona- 
parte’s celebrated letter to the Prince Regent on his 
surrender to the English in 1815. In this manuscript 
there are two or three verbal alterations. In the 
sentence, “M’asseoir sur la cendre Britannique,’’ the 
words, “la cendre” are erased, and “‘/e foyer” substi- 
tuted ; and in the last sentence, “ the most powerful, 
the most constant, and the most generous of my 
enemies,” the words, “ the most constant’”’ are inter- 
lined, being probably an afterthought of the Em- 
peror’s. In a note appended to it, General Gour- 





gaud states that it is the “rough draught of 

which the Emperor sent me = serie peared 
Aix to the Prince Regent of England, on the 14th 
of July, 1815.” 

Cave.—The Westmoreland Gazette gives a descr} 
tion of a cave recently discovered by Mr. John Ruth 
ven. The cave is situated to the south of Amside 
Knot, looking upon Morecombe Bay. After effectin 
an egress in a crouching position, the explorer com : 
in the space of a yard or two, to a strait, where ry 
only mode of progression is literally that prescribed 
to the serpent after the fall of man, the intruder hay- 
ing to insert himself ina tortuous fashion through an 
aperture just capable of receiving a person of ordi. 
nary size, but not without close contact with the rock 
The caveis completely dark, and just after this point 
a sudden and perpendicular descent occurs of some 
six or eight feet, which being effected, the explorer 
is landed, safely or otherwise, as the case may be, in 
a species of long narrow gallery, of considerable, but 
varying height, the floor of which is covered with 
debris, which promise a rich harvest to the geologist 
and naturalist. A number of bones, some of which 
are pronounced to be those of the hyena, the wolf 
and other animals extinct in this country, have been 
discovered here, and been forwarded forthe inspection 
of distinguished zoologists. At the extremity of this 
gallery or lobby, the explorer, after another wriggling 
process, is ushered into the penetralia of the cave,— 
a natural chamber of irregular formation, the roof of 
which is completely overhung with stalactites, while 

he floor and sides are incrusted with the same forma- 

tion. The cell certainly forms a remarkable natural 
curiosity, and the probability is that a little labour in 
removing the stones, &c., would carry the spectator 
considerably further into the bowels of the land, The 
length of the entire cavern is some 60 feet. Mr. 
Wilson has secured the entrance with an iron gate, 
in order to prevent the mischi€ which in some in. 
stances has resulted to the natural curiosities of the 
cavern from the desire of parties to carry away me- 
mentoes of their excursion. 


A French review, the Almanach du Mois gives, in 
its last number, an anecdote relating to Lord 
Brougham, which is amusing enough—though we 
question its authenticity. It is not at all impossible 
that the mistake which it records may have been 
made—and even made by Lord Brougham; but that 
his Lordship sat down to the express and formal act 
of writing a treatise, based on an assumption which 
was an error, and an error so easily corrected, 
may be doubted, without any very large faith in 
his gravity or deliberation. There is, in fact, in 
his lordship’s rapidity of mental evolution, enough 
to give point to an anecdote like this, when related 
of him, even while we do not accept its literal truth. 
“Some years ago,” says the Almanach, “the noble 
lord wrote a treatise to prove that the Emperor 
Alexander had always shown himself, by his conduct, 
atrue pupil of La Harpe. It is generally known 
that the Emperor Alexander had for his preceptor 
General La Harpe; but Lord Brougham, fancying 
it to be La Harpe the author, discovered a variety of 
curious resemblances between the pupil and his sup- 
posed master. When finished, the noble writer sent 
a copy of his work to M. Arago, requesting to have 
his opinion of it. ‘The book is charming,’ replied 
M. Arago, ‘ unfortunately, however, it has one 
error—the tutor of the Emperor Alexander was 
not La Harpe the writer, but La Harpe the general. 
With that exception, I repeat, the treatise is ex- 
cellent.” 

A new Motive Power.—The Paris papers mention 
that a first trial of M. Andrau’s new locomotive power, 
by means of compressed air, was made, on Monday, 
on the Versailles railroad (left bank), in the presence 
of Messrs. Bineau and Baude, Commissioners 
appointed by the Government, of the engineers of the 
railroad, and a great number of spectators. Although 
the locomotive was charged upon the low pressure 
system, because there was not a sufficient power to 
compress the air to a greater extent, the experiment 
perfectly succeeded. In expending two or three 
atmospheres, the locomotive ran a quarter of a league 
with great rapidity and regularity. The trial isto be 
repeated in the course of the next month. 





To ConnesponvEnts—L. B—H. W.—Scribler—received- 
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NIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME FOR ALL | 
K READERS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
icati f this Series commenced on Saturday, the 
ot t/iene end will be continued every succeeding Saturday. 
The following Works will appear in the course of September :— 


Sept. 7th. Bird Architecture. By James Rennie. 
—- 14th. The Englishwoman in Egypt. By Mrs. 


Poole. Vol. IT. completin the work. ‘ 

— 21st. The Chinese. y J. F. Davis, Esq., 

Governor of Hong-Kong. Vol. If. co pleting the work. 

— 28th. Fairfax’s Translation of Tasso’s Jerusa- 

lem Delivered. With Lives of Tasso and Fairfax. 
Vol. II. completing the work. 

London: Charles Knight & Co., 22, Ludgate-street. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Trustees. 
e.Ald. M.P. Chairman. | Benj. Hawes, Esq. Dep.Chairman. 
[ag ed Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus—_ 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secnre, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
having been previously obtained. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of life. P 

On policies of five years’ standing, half the amount paid, after 
the first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 








sured, 
oe made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 
Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses 
of the Company. which may be obtained at the Office, 18, King 
William-street, City, or by letter. addressed to the Secretary. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London ; established 1823, 
Empowered hy Act of Parliament. 3 Will. IV. 
Directors—The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
homas Edgar, Esq. 
Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Rart. 
Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
John Mendham, Esq. 
William Routh, Esq. 
Auditors, 





lot Baugh Allen, Esa. 

Siehen Micsien Barber, Esq. 
n arnett. ° 

Rohert Biddulph. Esq. 

Robert Davies, Esq. 


ncis Dumergue, Esq. Charles Morris, Esq. 
ae Robert Gordon, R.N. | John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician—John Ayrton Paris. M.D. F.R.S. 27. Dover-street, 
President of the Royal Colleze of Physicians. 
Surgeon—Beniamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Bruton-street. 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq. 12. Kssex-street, Strand. 
Bankers—Messrs. Hankey. Fenchurch-street. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
Secretary—Campbell James Downer, Esq. 
The following are among the advantages offered by this 
Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably Imrer than those of any other Matual Assurance Society. 
The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured. 
Three Bonuses have already been declared out of three-fourths 
of the profits : A is 
he first. in 1834, averaged 16/. percent. on the Premiums paid. 
The second, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 
The third, 1844, ditto 236. ditto since the 2nd division. 
In addition to which, all Policies entitled to the absolute bonus, 
will receive a contingent prospective bonus of WU. per cent. per 
annum on the sum assured, on becoming claims before 1849. 
Assurances effected on the equal scale of premiums in the year 
1844. will participate in the Bonus to be declared in 1849. 
No extra charge for residence in any part of Europe, nor for 
eeding (in a decked sailing or steam-vessel,) from any one 
Port thereof to another during peace, to Assurers not being sea- 
faring men by profession. Licences are granted to go to any 
part of the world npoa terms proportionate to the risks. 
Policies on the lives of persons dying by suicide, duelling, or 
by the hands of justice, are not void as respects the interests of 
parties to whom they may have been legally assigned. 
Assurances may be effected on any and every day. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 
ROWN LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
irectors. 
George H. Hooper, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir John Kirkland, Deputy-Chairman. 
John Chapman, Esq. ameson Hunter, Esq. 
Charles Chippendale, Esq. Lieut.-Col. Moody, R.E. 
James Colquhoun, Esq. John Nelson, Esq. 
B.D. Colvin. Esq. Richard Norman, Bog. 
Rear- Admiral Dundas, Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
* CB. 3 William Whitmore, Esq. 
Thomas Harrison, 4 | William Wilson, Esq. 
Auditors—J. H. Forbes. Esq..G. Hankey. Esq., T. Lawrence, Esq. 
(Dr. J. Jobnson, 8, Suffolk Place, Pall Mall East. 
\Sir C. F. Forbes, M.D., K.C.H., 23, Argyll-street. 
Surgeon—Samuel Solly, Esq.. F.R.S.1. St. Helen's Place. 
Standing Counsel—Charies Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Hale, Boys, and Austen. 
nkers—Bank of England. 
_.._, Actuary—J. M, Kainhow. Esq. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, among others, are: 
|. A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, 
which may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to 
augment the snm assured. ~ ‘“ 
The following Bonuses have been assigned to all Policies, 
of at ew three years’ standing, effected for the whole dura- 
ion of Life :— 








Physicians. 


First Division, 1n 1822. 

From 18s. to 2/. 12s. perCent. per Annum onthe sums assured, 
varying with the age. being equivalent. on the average, to 
26} per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Seconp Division, 1n 1838. 

From upwards of 1/. to upwards of 3/. pes Cent. 
on the sums assured, oron the average. 3% per 
Premiums paid for the preceding Seven Years. 

..2. Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual Payments for the whole of life ; the Policy 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment of such 
Premiums has ceased. : 

3. The Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any 
charge for Interest to Proprietors. 

4. Permission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and 
the Bibe inclusive. 

5. Parties (including Officers of the Army. Navy, East India 

mpany, and Merchant Service.) may be assured to reside in 
wares to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on 

a. 


8. Claims to be paid within three months. 
7. The Assured may dispose of their Policies to the Company. 
8. No charge but for Policy Stamps. 
p The Prospectus, Tables of Rates, &c. to be had at the Office 
in London, or of the Company's Agent: 


r Annum 
ent. on the 





nts. 
T. G, CONYERS, Secretary. 











NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8. Waterloo-place. Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 

Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol 


Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 


Directors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.|Jobn Ritchie, 4 
Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq. 43, Berners-street. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
1834, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 72,000/. 

In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added a bonus of 
2l. per. cent. per annum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the 
Participating Class from the time they were effected. 

The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3)st 
December, 1340, is as follows :— 


Sum Assured. ime Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months £683 6 8 
5000 years 600 0 0 
5000 4 Years 400 0 0 


5000 _ 2 Years 200 0 0 
The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for life. 2 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd fea. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


RITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Directors. 
John Atkinson, Esq., Well-street,| Thomas Hamber, Esq., Barns- 
y bury-park. 

John Lodge, Esq., Portman-st. 

ortman-square. 
Robert Remmett, Esq., Temple. 

John Richards, jan., ikea. F.S.A., 

Mayor of Readin 





ackney. 
Joshua Burgess, Esq., Park-st., 
Grosvenor-square. 

Geo. Godwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Pelham-crescent, Brompton. 
Capt. C. Twisleton Graves, Army i. 

and Navy Club. George Alfred Walker, Esq., St. 
Nutter Gray, Esq. Hackney. James’s-place. 


Anditors —Joseph Peill, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Masterman & Co, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 
Physician—Richard Hopkins Allnatt, Esq. M.D. F.S.A., Parliament- 
s 


street, 

Surgeon—Robert Grueber Shute, Esq., Mecklenburg-square. 
Standing Counsel—Harris Prendergast, Esq., Lincoln's Inn; Joseph 
Brown, Esq., Temple. 

Solicitor—Edward Smith, Esq., 5, Chancery-lane. 
Surreyor—Jobn Barnett, Esq., Chancery-lane. 
Consulting Actuary—William Ratray, Esq., King William-street, City. 


THE GREATEST PRESENT BENEFIT, AND THE GREATEST 
FUTURE ADVANTAGES to those who attain the average dura- 
tion of Life are secured to the Assured in this Office, a combina- 
tion of advantages presented by no other in London. 

This Society is strictly a Mutual Assurance Society. 

The principle adopted in the distribution of the profits is peew- 
liar to this office, and is at once safe, equitable, and favourable to 
good lives. The surplus is reserved for those Members who 
survive the period at which their premiums with accumulated 
interest at 5 per cent. shall amount to the sums assured. and 
may be received in cash, or applied in the reduction of the 
future premiums or te the increase of the sumassured. 

An ample Guarantee is secured by a temporary subscribed 
Capital to be paid off as soon as it may be deemed expedient. 

‘he Premiums are deduced from the Government experience, 
and are accurately adjusted to the several ages. At early and 
middle life they are about one-fourth lower than at most other offices. 

All the objects of Life Assurance may be effectually accom- 
plished at this Office, and generally the Directors are prepared 
to receive Proposals of any description involving the contin- 
gency of human life. 4 

More fully to extend the advantages of this Society. it is de- 
termined to establish Locat Boarps throughout the kingdom. 

Every facility and information afforded on application at the 
Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 
esident Secretary. 


EW PATEN T 8.—BROCKEDON’S 

_ IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a 
Substitute for Corks and Bunas, has, by new and great Im- 
provements, become a pure, indestructible, and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits, &c. 
They are cheap and easily applied, and the appearance which 
they now have of fine Cork, has removed the prejudice against 
their former dark colour. Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to 
keep Wine which is in daily use in perfect condition.— 
C. MACINTOSH & Co. 19, Walbrook, London, and 22, York- 
street, Manchester. 





ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
beautiful instruments are peculiarly adapted for military 
gentlemen, tourists,&c. Their exceeding portability, measuring 
only 34 inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing distinctly Jupiter’s moons), have given the greatest 
satisfaction. The price. 35s. ; sent by post for ls.—To be had of 
the Maker, J. DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 





CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — Micro- 
scopic investigation being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
by the aid of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their expensive 
character has precluded such from general use. A Microscope 
can now be supplied, most effectively constructed with jointed 
pillar and tripod stand, rack and slow motion adjustment, two 
sets of achromatic object glasses, two eye-pieces, forming a 
combination of five magnifying powers, varying from 30 to 250 
times linear, or 900 to 62,509 superficial measurement, clearly 
defining the markings of the most difficult test objects, a con- 
densing lens for opaque objects, plate of diapbragms, six objects 
mounted in balsam, &c. &c., the whole neatly packed in ma- 
hogany case. price Eigat Pounps. Manufactured and sold by 
A. ABRAHAM, OPTICIAN, &c., 20, LORD-STREET, LIVER- 
POOL; and Abraham & Dancer. 13, Cross-street. King-street, 
Manchester. ACHROMATIC OBJECT GLASSES adapted to 
Microscopes. A Doublet, low power, cone and box, I. 13s.; 
Triplet, high power, cone and box, 2/. 7 





win 
he customary discount allowed to the Trade. 


Just published, A Coloured Lithographed Micro- 
scopic Drawing of the * ACARUS SCABIEI,’ or Itch Insect, as 
seen through the Achromatic Microscope with a linear power 
of ice 1s. 6d.; by post, ls. 10d. 

Liverpool. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, London.—Inventors and Capitalists are informed 
that all business relating to the securing and disposing of BRI- 
TISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation of Specifications, 
and Drawings of Inventions, is transacted with care, economy, 
and despatch. 
REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act. 6 and 
7 Vict. c. 65, ARTICLES of UTILITY, whether in Metal or 
other substances, may be protected in the three kingdoms for 
3 years at a small expense; Ornamental Designs may also be 
registered under the Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 100. 
A PROSPECTUS, witb full particulars as to the course to be 
ursued, and the expense, &c., of being protected, either by 
etters Patent or the Designs Acts, may be had gratis, upon 
application, personally or by letter, to Mr. Alexander Prince, 
14, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. London. 


ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
| variety of elegant Designs, by the PATENT KAL- 
| SOMINE process. are painted only by W. B. SIMPSON, 
House Painter and Decorator, No. 456, West Strand, Trafalgar- 
square. v this process Decorations have all the brilliancy of 
the finest distemper, or Fresco-Paintings, and are warranted to 
stand washing over and over again with soap and water, as 
firmly as any oi! paintings, whereas they will retain their bril- 
liant colour much longer. These Decorations are painted on 
Paper. anit may he sent to all parts of the country. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Patrorized by Her Majesty's Office of Woods, &c. 

MPROVED LINING for WALLS of HOUSES, 
&ec.—This is the only remedy warranted effectual and 
durable for damage in walls occasioned by damp, whether 
saline or otherwise, at the same time presenting a surface equal 
tothe finest plaster —Full particulars and references to post- 
paid letters.— Extensive applications of the Lining at the Pa- 
Petes’, JOH COLLARD DRAKE, 19, Elm-tree-road, St. 


John's Wood. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
onger and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is d 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57 Upper Thames-street ; by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


CAs DLES SUPERIOR IN THEIR BURN- 
' ING QUALITIES TO THE FINEST WAX are now 
retailed throughout the Country at One Shilling per pound, 
Parties who are in the habit of burning two Tallow moulds of 
four to the pound, are respectfully requested to make the experi- 
ment, whether a single *PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE’ of six 
to the pound will not give more light; and whether. therefore, 
these candles do not afford a cheaper source of light than the 
commonest Tallow ones. notwithstanding the difference in 
price per pound. Care must be taken to ask for them in the 
shops under the name given above, as there are some imitations 
sold under the name ‘Composite,’ by which Price’s Patent 
Candles were originally made public.—The Trade may ohtain 
them wholesale from EDWARD PRICE & CO. Relmont, 
Vauxhall; or from PALMER & Co.. Sutton-s‘reet. Clerkenwell. 


ASE AND COMFORT IN SHAVING.— 

Messrs. B. & 8. COWVAN’S invaluable CANTON STROP, 
or QUADRILATERAL CHINESE RAZOR SHARPENER 
patronized by H.R.H. Prince Albert. renders the operation o 
shaving no longer painful to the most tender skin. By a very 
simple process the keenest edge may speedily be given tothe 
blantest razor or penknife B. & S. Cowvan's peculiarly tem- 
pered Razors and Shaving Powder. Specimens of the Strops are 
now exhibiting at_the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and the 
Royal. Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, from whence the 
most flattering certificates have been sent. which may be seen 
at the inventors’, B. & 8. Cowvan, 164, Fenchurch-street. where 
the Strops, &c. may be obtained; as well as of all respectable 
Perfumers, &c. in the United Kingdom, price 5s. 6d., 7s. ¢d. 
and 9s. 6d. Also may be had. Cowvan's Canton Razor Strop 
Paste. at Is. a packet. The Shaving Powder. le. éd. per box. 
Prussian Court Tooth Powder at ls. 6¢. and 2s. 6d. per box. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
Royal Family, and several Courts of Europe.—This ELEGA NT, 
FRAGRANT, and PELLUCID OIL, in its preservative, restora- 
tive, and beautifying qualities. is unequalled over the whole world. 
It preserres and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of life; 
prevents it from turning erey ; or if so changed, restores it to ite 
original colour; frees it from scurf and impurity, and renders it 
soft, silky, curlu, and glossy, and retains its curl and other deco- 
rative form uninjured by the variations of the atmosphere, or 
the effects of the crowded assembly—facts which are abun- 
dantly proved by the numerous testimonials, which ma 
seen at the Proprietors’. These advantages are enhanced hy the 
gratifying fact. that it preserves its virtues unimpaired by the 
change of climate. ard is alike in use from tbe frigid tothe 
torrid zone—from the assemblies of St. Petersburgh to those of 
Calcutta and the rem East. To children it is esrecially re- 
commended as forming the basis of A BEAUTIFUL HEAD 
OF HAIR. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small). 10s. 6d.: and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 
CAUTION.— Fach genuine bottle has the words * ROWLAND’'S 
MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrapper, and 
on the back of the Envelope 1.590 times, containing 29.028 let 
Be sure to ask for ‘ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.’ *»* All 
others are sPCRIOUS IMITATIONS!!! Sold by the Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, LONDON; and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


Removed from Birmingham to 19, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 





























ondon, 
Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, price 2s. 6d.; free by 
%8. 64 


post, Ws ° 

HESILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS. &c. By R. and 

L. PERRY & Co., Surgeons, London. Published by the Authors, 
and sold at their residence ; also by Strange. 21, Paternoster-row; 
Noble, 109, Chancery-lane; Crocker, 1, Milford-lane, Strand; 
Ward, 103, Strand (opposite Exeter Hall) ; Gordon, 146, Leaden- 
hall-street; Purkiss. Compton-street. Soho: Wilson, 338, Ox- 
ford-street (two doors from Argyll-street). Phillips, 264. Oxford- 
street, London. The Cordial Balm of Syriacum is a stimulant 
and rerovator in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous Debility, 
Indigestion, Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and im- 
percepibly removed by its use. and the whole system restored 
to a healthy state of organization. Sold in bottles, price 11s, 
and 3%. Perry's Purifying Specific Pills have long been used 
as the most certain remedy for Scorbutic Complaints of every 
description, Eruptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and 
other disagreeable affections the result of an impure state of the 
blood. These pills are perfectly free from mercury and other 
deleterious drugs. and may be taken with safety without inter- 
ference with, or loss of time from business, and can be relied 
upon in every instance. Sold in boxes at 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d.. and 


lls., ty all Medicine Venders. 
esrs. Perry & Co. may be consulted daily at their resi- 





dence, 19, Berners-street, Oxford-street, fi 11 till 2, and 
Still § On Sunday, from 10 til ig.” . 








THE ATHENAUM 





This iE is published, in demy 8vo. price 128. 
OTHEN; or, races of Travel brought 
ka ‘FROM THE EAST.’ 

London: John Ollivier, Publicher 59. Pall Mall. 4 
sd will be oO RT , 
Cav rcs STORIES. No I. 
THE WIDOW OF MITTON; A CHARACTEI! R 
THE TIMES. By JOSEPH GOSTICK. ——- 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


neg FOR RETIRED HOURS. 
Now OR 2od edition, post 8vo. 
7 es BOOK OF THOUGHT; 
Observations and Passages relating to Religion. 
Morals, Manners, and Characters, noted down from the Read- 
ing of cg on the great weanee of Human Life. With 
an Inde 











Just wnblished. | Part 6, to ‘be ae aa — . Month, 
'OXHE BARONIAL HALLS, PICTURESQUE 

EDIFICES, and ACER: r cuuacnes, of BOLAND: 
from Drawings. made expressly for ork, D. 
nan! We G, CATTERMOLE, 8, * PROU T “i. nol AND, 
F. MULLER, &c. Executed in Litho-Tint under the Super- 
jntendence of Mr, HARDING. —With Descriptive Letterpress, 


ALL S.A. 
eat MORETON wal jpn Caochinve—- CHARLTON HOUSE, 
Kent—WARWICK CAS 
eee: Prints, AL wy ae. 58.3 
7s. 6d.; India paper, imperial folio, 12. 
Shapman & Hall, 186, ‘Strand. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT COMPLETE. 
In 1 volume 8vo. yee, peed ta cloth, 21s. ; half- bound, mo- 


rocco, I. 4s bound, morocco gilt, VU. 6 
B 
With forty Illustrations by‘ PHIZ." 


6d.; 
THe LIFE and ADVENTURES of MARTIN 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


CHUZ 
THE ONLY ENGLIS'! Boiron AUTHORIZED bY 
M. EUGENE SUE 





, Proofs, colombier quarto, 





ZLEWIT. 
CHARLES DIC KENS, 





To be continued weekly, orice « A. Ne. ts of anew and splendid 


‘ YSTERIES of ‘PARIS. ‘adapted to the Eng- 
lish Reader. Illustrated with upwards of 700 Engravings 
on Wood of all the Characters, Scenes, Costumes, and Loc vali- 
ties, described in this extraordinary work, executed expressly 
for this edition by the first artists in Paris. Under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 
Chapman & Hail, 186, Strand. 


Just published. in | volume. post 8vo. price i0s. 6d. cloth, 
E BOOK of SYMBOLS; or, a Series of 


Essays on Subjects connected with “Morals, Religion. and 
Teeeonvhy. Illustrative and Explanatory of Ancient Moral 





cepts 
“The Essays are sensible and judicions. We recommend the 
book to our readers as the production of a learned and thinking 
mind."’"—John Bull, 
Chapman & Tall. 186, Strand. 


OMPLETION of the MAPS of the SOCIETY 
forthe DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Any 
numbers of the Series may be obtained, and Subscribers are 
recommended to complete their Sets without delay. 
BINDING THE MAPS, 

Specimen Corts, i in various styles of Binding, may be seen 
at the Publishers’; and Subscribers may have their Copies 
bound in the best and strongest manner, with India Rubber 
Backs, by sending them through their respective Booksellers, or 
direct to Yhapman & Hall. 134, Strand. 


THE SCHOOL ATLAS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Just PoE OE AS. in cloth, with India rubber backs, 
HOOL — comprising 
21 a with Index of Places. Price, plain. 17s. 6d.; 
coloured, 23s. ANCIENT—18 Maps. Plain, 12s,; coloured, i6s. 6d. 
Ancient and Modern. Strongly half-bound in 
One Volume. Price, plain, 11. 7.3 col leared, UW. i7s. 
Chanman & Ha il. 186. Strand. 


THE ramey ATLAS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOw LEDGE. 
Just published, strongly half- emne morocco, with India rubber 


acks, 

A FAMILY ATLAS, containing a Selection of 

Fifty-four Maps from the Society's General Atlas. Price, 

plain, 2/. 2s.; coloured. 2/. 16s. 
Cc ied & Hall, 186, Strand. 


rINNHE ATLAS of the SOCIETY for the DIF- 

FUSION of USEFUL. KNOWLEDGE is now ready, con- 
taining Two Hundred and Eighteen Maps, and a copious index 
of Names. Price in one volume, half-bound, morocco, 6d. 17s. ; 
or with the Maps coloured, 9/. las. It may also be had in 
various styles of binding, and in two volumes, particulars of 
which may be obtained of any Bookseller, or of ‘the Publishers, 

Shapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. 
Just published, in small quarto. _ 
A DIARY, purporting to be by the LADY 
WILL OUGHBY, of the Reign of Charles I.; gubvesiog 

some Passages of her Domestic History from 1635 to 1 

‘To give additional interest to the work, it bas Feng ‘printed 
and bound in the style of the pried to Which it refers. Price 
18s. boards; or in morocco, by Hayday, 2/. 2s. 

“The real Lady Willoughby zould not have left a more 
beautiful, a more affecting, or a more instructive record. The 
pleasures and pains of the domestic life of a young married 
woman in the first fourteen years of her marriage; that b blend- 
ing ot welcome and cheerful responsibilities with trembling aod 
teurful enjoyments, which marks the transition from maiden- 

cod to wifehood and motherhood ; ore never drawn with a 
haud of more exquisl te delicacy. 




















a published, ‘ E 
GTRAUSS, HEGEL, and their OPINIONS. 
By the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 8vo. price Is. 64. 

A Reply to Strauss’ Life ¢ of Jesus, from the French 
of A+ gee Quinet and the Rev. Pasteur A. Coquerel. 8vo. 

rice 2s 
, London: John Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 

Also, just published, 12mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d, 

Latin Made Easy; comprising in the simplest 
form every thing necessary for gaining an clomentane acquaint- 
ance with Latin Authors. By the Rev. J. R. Bear 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and John Chapman, 121, 
Newgate-street. Manchester: T. Forrest. 





hed. price 3s 
HE NEW METROPOLITAN BUILDIN 

ACT, with Notes and Cases explanatory of its yp 
Practice, and a Glossary of Technical Terms. By ORORGE 
TATTERSALL, Surveyor, and THOMAS CHAMBERS, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 

Also, in the Press, by the same Authors, _ 

The Laws relating to Buildings; comprising the 
New Building Act, Fixtures, Dilapidations. Water Courses, In- 
surance against Fire, and a Glossary of ‘Technical Terms pecu- 
liar to Building. Illustrated with many Engravings. 

Lumley, 56, Chancery-lane. 


HE HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE.— 

On the Ist of October will be gpoblched, price One Shilling, 
the INTRODU Tony NUMBER of this new periodical.— 
Orders received by all Schatiee. It is euyacetly requested 
that Members of Horticultural Societies, and all persons who 
take an interest in a garden, will forward to the Editor the 
pa of their experiments and practice.—Office, 154, Strand, 
London, where adverti t for the 
Editor mag be forwarded. 


ELEASE of O';CONNELL.—Full Particulars 
6 hi | interesting Engravings in the hs ede 
I iMES. of THIS DAY (SATURDAY), price 6¢, stamped, em- 
bracing a Spirited ve iew of the Sacking and Burning of Mogedor, 
and various Costumes of Moorish Troops—Portraits of Mazzini 
—Buaily’s beautiful Statue of Sir Astley Cooper— The Great 
Fire at New Cross, Ruins—Plymouth, the Kegatta—Five Kn- 
gravings of the Harvest—Morning of the 2nd of September, 
Partridge Shvoting—A Bath Assembly of the Olden Times— 
New Church at Ramsgate. Two Engravings— More Wander- 
ings ofa Pen and Pencil; and many other striking subjects.— 
Office, 135, Fleet-street. 








ments and ¢ 





Price Sixpence, free by post SeveNPENCE, 


THE LANCET, 


Of Saturday last, August 31, contains :— 


LECTURES on the OPERATIONS of SURGERY and o 
DISEASES and ACCIDENTS requiring. OPERATIONS, by 
ROBERT LISTON, Bsq. (Lecture VII.) 

Diseases of the Antram. Carious Teeth. “Erectile Tumours 
of the Face. Solid and Encysted ‘Tamours. 

Practical Facts and Observations on Diseases of Women, and 
mags mga connected with Midwifery, by G. Oakley Hem- 
ing, M.D. 

On Prolapsus’ Uteri, and some Affections which are fre- 
quently mistaken for it (continued). 

On the Influence of large Blisters on the Urinary Organs, and 

~~ Use during the Acute Period of Inflammatory Disease, 
= enry Bennet. 

Oo the “Nature of Neuralgia and Tic Douloureux, by Dr. Edward 


3inn 
Midwives’ Midwifery, by Dr. Robert Barnes. 
The Hydrosta 
REVI lEWs AND TSIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES: 
Graefenberg; or a true Report of the W ater-cure, by Dr. 
Robert Hay Graha 
Two Lectures Introductory to a Course of putuney anda 
Course of Clinical Surgery, by Dr. M. S. Buchanan. 
Geolozy Introductory, Descriptive, and Practical, by David 
Thomas Ansted, Esq 
Rlements of C verndimer, Anatomy, by Dr. Rudolph Wagner. 
The * ree al —- of the ae Rate of Mortality in Liver- 


vy Dr. Dune 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURN AUS :— 
On Venereal Condylamata ; their Nature and Treatment. 
The Influence of Civilisation in Diminishing Disease. 
Means of Avoiding the Electric Current during a Storm. 
‘The Long Issue in Cerebral Affections, 
The Influence of Locality in rrosane. 
Therapeutical Application of Co 
= ee Conese, &e. 0 Acute Founder io Ne Horse. 
of a Branch of the rt, 
CHEMISTRY, PHARM hey. AND NV TATERIA MEDICA:— 
Us cy Inorganic Constituents of Plants, by Drs. H. Will 
dR. Fresenius 
A Method for the Analysis of the Ashes of Plants. 
The Council and the Members of the College of Surgeons. 
Meetings of the Profession in the Country. 
Medical Protection Assembly :—Meeting at Exeter Hall. 
Meeting of the Medical Profession at a 
Meeting of the Medical Practitioners of 5: 
Proposed Meeting of the Members of the College of Surgeons 
n ‘Tuesday. the 3rd of September. 
Resolutions of the Society of Apothecaries. 
The Fellowship of the College of Surgeons and tae Senior Mem- 
bers of sees 
The Quack Bal 
Edinburgh “Medical Degrees. 
HOSPITAL REPOR 
Royal Londoa Ophthalmic Hospital.—Cyst in the Anterior 
Chamber of the 
Roy: il Free Hospital. "On the Distinctions in Diagnosis be- 
een Ane a and other ‘Tumours. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON :— 
Bachelor of Medicine, —First Examination. Anatomy and 
Physiology. Chemistry. Materia Medica and Pharma- 
ceutical © hemistry 
Apothecaries’ Hall. —Exemination Paper. 
Mortality Table. 
College of Surgeons. 
Apothecaries’ Hall. 





London: Longman, Brown. Geese -n & Longmans. 


Correspondents. 
London : John rchill, Princes-street, Soho; and may be 
had_of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





MR. HORACE SMITH’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Now ready at all the Librarigs, in 3 vols. 


‘ARTHUR ARUNDEL; 
A TALE OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 


By HORACE SMITH, Esq., Author of ‘Brambletye House,’ &c. 
Henry Coisuan, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


[Serr.'7 
Just published, ice 
N the USES and PrEMGHes w ue of HIB. 


TORY, intended 

For the uge of, Youne Persone son een to the study of History, 
3 LEY M J 

London: G. Bell, 136, a. Fleer ene ey. 


SS 
CAPTAIN CUNYNGHAME’S NEW WORK, 
Now a in 2 vols. post Avo. price O 
ie alone ne Guinea, with numerous 
edicated by permission to Lord Saltoun. 

N AIDED. CAMP'’S RECOLLECTIONS 
of SERVICES in CHINA, a Residence in Hong K 
and Visits to NY RCHA ME in the Chinese Seas. By CAPTAIN 
ARTHUR CUNYNC sGA . Aide-de-Camp to Major-General 
Lord Saltonn, K.C.B, +, Commanding Hee Majesty's and 
the Hon. East India © cea *s Troops in Ch = 

unders & Ouey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


SMALL BOOKS. ON, GREAT su ree 
This davis published, small avo, price 3¢ 6d. 
REEK PHILOSOPHY, Part’ Th: 


wie Seto View of Greek Philosophy, from Socrates 








tely published, 
al Greek Philosophy, Part I.; forming No. 5 of the 
We hail the appearance of these little hook 
mencement of an enterprise to which all who love thet fone 
creatures must wish well-that of inducing men to think, and of 
— — the means to do so to good purpose.”"— ThePhilow 


sophical M 
__W. Pickering, 177. Piccadilly. 


seca Ne gen = 
4. 
ERMAN PO! PULAR. STORIES, Translated 
from the Collection in German of MM. GRIMM, from 
Croikshante With Twenty-one Illustrations by George 
*e* The Quarterly Revic wy, Jane 1844, 
Works, says of this work :— 


ina list of Elementa 

* An exquisite book for childres 
Care should be taken to procure the ere od EDITION, by George 
Cruikshank,—a baser edition being in circulation.” 

London: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper. Frternestnton 


Inst published, hound in cloth, gilt. 
HE MINIATURE PAINTERS 3 ‘MANU AL, 
containing Procressive L the AR y 
and PAINTING LIRENESSES FROM LITE om Cecthone 
Vollem., and Ivory; with Concise ements on the Delineation 

















of Character and Caricature. By N 
Lo LSbermond. Gilbert & Piner, Taternoster-rew. 
w ready. in 12mo. price 2 


s. 

PELLING TURNED ETY MOLOGY. Part I, 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector ot Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College.Cammbridge 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

whom may be had, by the same Author. 

The First Reading Book. Part I. (T he Alpha- 
bet and simple Monosyliables, ) Price 34. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, artnbtaned 1309. Capital 1,900.000/., fully sub- 
scribed. 4 lated Premium Fund, 404,000/, “Annual Re- 
binreute’ = <s 











jrace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman ‘of the London Board, 
Francis Warden, Esq. erg H.E.1.C.) Vice-Chairman, 
John Webster, M.D. F.R.S. 24, Brook-street, Physician. 
THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
NOTICE.—The Third Septennial investigation of the Com. 
Pa vy’s affairs will take place on the 3ist December next, 
arties joining the profit scheme in the interim, will participate 
in the Bonus to be then declared. 
rospectus, containing Tables of Premiums, with the names 
of the President. Vice-Presidents, Directors, and Managers, who 
are all responsible partners. may be obtained of Messrs. B. & 
M. Boyd, A New Bank Buildings; or of the Actuary, 10, Pall 
Mall Eas’ JOHN KING, Actuars. 


By IFE ASSURANCE and ENDOWMENT.— 
e following are specimens of the Premiums charged bh; 
the AUST RALASTAN COLO NIAL and GENERAL LIPK A 
SURANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY, for the Assurance of » 
payment of 100/. to the Assured on the attainment of the age of 
60, or for the payment of that sum to his representatives, in case 
of his death before that age. 
Ze 1 0 (so) ot s&s | oles 
Ann. Prem. |1 17 10} 2 5 8/2 16 6/3 11 3/4 14 0/6 BT 
Persons assured to the amount of 500/ ——- in the pro- 
fits of the Company.—Subscribed Capital 200,0 
For Forms of Proposal and other Particulars. apply at the 
Offices, 126, Bishopsgate-street, corner of Cornhill, City. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of Fomtoment. CAPITAL, 500,000. 

The attention of the public is requested to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to Pe “ reemes which 
is mare between MALE and FEMALE LIV 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for sail 100!, 


\A MALE. | A FEMALE, A MALE. | A FEMALE+ 
































Age Age 
virth- Whole Life Premiums. birth Whole Life Premiums. 
ys | ay. 
0 |£176|)£1 54 46 | £311 6 | £332 
13 193 170 |} 50 419 313 3 
16 lll 3 18 |} 453 ail 6 426 
20 lM 4 lit 6 56 5 40 4u0 
23 117 0 113.8 60 660| 5126 
2% | 20 3 116 2 | 63 740); 696 
3) 250 119 9 66 840] 708 
33 28 6 2210 || 7 woa| ois 
36 213 0 264 || 73 nw2} u26 
40 219 9 212 0 | 76 oo 90 00 | 13:19 
43 358 217 2 80 sessiecie 15 12 10 





Prospectuses wih the rates of premium for the intermediate 
we and - ery arte Agente may be had at the Head Ottice in 
or ro " ofthe 
Wy. EN MA AN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 


London a Ly =, ‘the Life Departmen 
. ye EDWD. HeNWOOD. “6, Ww atling-street, City: 








Printed by Jamrs Hors, of No. 4, ted Ormond-street, inthe 
county of Middlesex, potatos, at his office No. 4, Took’s © 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. pecan at the said ae 

ublished by Joun FRANcTIS. of No. 14, Wellington-street 
hh the said berry Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street afofe 
said ; and sold b 





J. Cumming, Dudlin.—Saturday, September 7, 1844. 
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